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Art. I. General Biography ; or Lives, Critical and Historical, of 
the most eminent Persons of all Ages, Countries, Conditions, and 
Professions, arranged AY Alphabetical Order.—Chiefly 
composed by John Aikin, M. D. and the late Rev. William En- 


field, LL.D. Vol. I. 4to. pp. 560. 11. 5s. Boards. Robin-« 
sons, Kearsley, &c. 1799. 


OF History, which is one of the most attractive and delight- 
ful of studies, much of the power to charm and instruct 
is derived, probably, from that quality which assimilates it to 
biography ;—from the details which it furnishes of the lives of 
particular men, and from its frequent delineation of individual 
character. If History, then, can delight while it exhibits a distant 
view of human life, at once obscured by the remoteness of the 
scene, confused by the multiplicity of objects, and scarcely 
perceptible from the light and rapid pencil with which its out- 
line is traced, how grateful must be the pleasure imparted by 
particular biography ; which, placing the object of contempla- 
tion at the proper distance for distinct vision, enables the mind 
to observe its minutest parts, to trace its most delicate features, 
and to catch the symmetry and beauty of the whole. Great, 
certainly, are the advantages of this pleasing and popular 
branch of human knowlege; and perhaps they are yet greater 
than we generally apprehend. Let him, who wishes to make 
a just estimate of them, review the tenor of his past life: and 
let him reflect how often he has been excited to virtue or de- 
terred from vice, —how often his indolence has been shamed, and 
his activity ayimated,—and in how many instances he has been 
impelled to pursuits which have led to wealth or fame, to hap- 
piness or to henour,—by reading the account of some of the 
illustrious dead, who have left an example of virtue, industry, 
and fortitude. 

In a species of composition of which the advantages are so 
important, it were to be wished that all who attempt it might 


_ excel. This, however, is far indeed from being the case. 


Of the many who have engaged in communicating to the world 
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the lives of those whose fortunes or merits have entitled them to 
its notice, perhaps fewer have excelled than in any other branch 
of literature. Some have collected facts which they committed 
to paper without order or selection ; others have selected facts, 
but with the sinister intention of consigning their subject to 
unmerited infamy, or of bedecking him with undeserved praise. 
Some have been impartial, but have been indolent in re- 
search, and destitute of discrimination ; while many have 
brought to their task impattiality, industry, and good sense, 
but have wanted taste, learning, and skill in composition, to 
illustrate and adorn the subject on which they wrote. 

Few biographers, very few indeed, have united in them- 
Selves all of these qualities; and accordingly a general bio- 
graphy, combining fidelity with taste, and soundness of remark 
with fine writing, may be said still to remain a desideratum in 
English literature. The Biographia Britannica is entitled to great 
praise, and perhaps comes nearer to the character which we 
have described than any other general work of that kind in our 
language : but even that publication manifests such an inequality 
of execution,—the natural consequence of being written by a 
great variety of hands; it displays such a total neglect of selec- 
tion in its subjects; and it has been, and seems likely to con- 
tinue, so slow in its progress; that the judicious reader cannot 
but feel that there exists a pressing necessity for a more perfect 
work. 

In the production of which the first volume only is now of- 
fered to the public, we hope, and we think that we have rea- 
son for pronouncing, that a nearer approach towards perfection 
will be found. The specimen here given to us is more pro- 
mising than even a sanguine reader could have expected: 
though much would be expected from the learning, the in- 
dustry, the taste, and the well-known literary powers of the 
two editors who undertook the task. Indeed, few men could 
be better qualified for such a work than Dr. Enfield,—now, 
alas! no more ;—in whom an extensive share of scientific and 
literary acquirements, sound sense, a discriminating judgment, 
an inflexible love of truth, and the warmest desire of promot- 
ing the moral and physical good of mankind, rendered still 
more valuable a mind which was graced by the milder virtues 
of a truly Christian character. Of Dr. Aikin’s competency for 
such an undertaking, the world has already received proof 
sufficient to render it unnecessary for us to deliver an opinion 
‘on the subject. 

With qualifications such as the editors were acknowleged to 
possess, it was natural to suppose that they would have seen and 
weighed the various advantages and disadvantages, ng 2 
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each mode of arrangement applicable to such a work. It is 
accordingly on mature reflection that they seem to have adopted 
the alphabetical method. This they appear to have preferred 
not so much on account. of any positive advantages attached to 
it in itself, as because almost every other mode was in their opi- 


nion accompanied by greater difficulties, and liable to greater 
objections. 


¢ Although,’ say they, ‘the alphabetical order is void of all claim to 
ingenuity, yet its great convenience, together with the insurmount- 
able difficulties accompanying every other method, when attempted 
to be put into practice, have given it the same preference with uss 
that it has generally obtained with our brother-writers. If any one 
who has conceived of peculiar advantages likely to result from some 
other mode of arrangement—that, for instance, according to classes 
of persons—will make the experiment, he will presently find so many 
doubts arise with respect to the classification of individuals, and 
such a necessity for subordinate divisions, framed upon different and 
incompatible principles, th 


at he will perceive the danger of inextri- 
cable confusion.’ ; : 


On this point, we freely own that we entertain an opinion 
directly adverse to that of these gentlemen. Of the alpha- 
betical arrangement of a general biography, we have always 
thought that the sole advantage consists in mere convenience 
of reference: an advantage which, surely, an index may equally 
afford: but, granting that the alphabetical arrangement were 
more convenient for reference, yet doubtless it would be unwise 
to sacrifice to that single and petty accommodation, the many 
aids which a different classification might afford to the me- 
mory or the judgment. In the alphabetical assemblage, so 
opposite and so incongruous are the subjects which are pree 
sented in succession to the eye, that even the most phlegmatic 
reader cannot long proceed in continuation without displeasure 5 
and if he did, his reading would be inconsequent and unprofit- 
able. In this order of position, also, every article stands uncon 
nected and isolated; no part strengthens and illustrates an- 
other; and the whole is in fact but one large iudex, a mass 
of unconnected and heterogenous parts jumbled together. If, 
- instead of this disposition, the different articles were classed 

according to some rational and useful principle, —whether that 
principle referred to order of time, to identity or similitude 
of pursuits, or even to locality of birth or residence,—the. 
mind would derive some, nay very important aids from the 
arrangement.. If, for instance, contemporaries were. ranked 
together, and each class made to follow the preeeding accord- 
ing to the order of time in which they lived, the réader would 
be enabléd to collect a general view of the state of morals, 
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manners, and knowlege, at any particular epoch; to trace the 
progress of the human mind; and to compare and appreciate 
the advances in civilization of distant periods. —If identity of 
pursuits were made the principle of combination, and the pro- 
fessors of the same art or science were ranked together, we 
should be enabled to trace with ease the history of that art .or , 
science, and to calculate with precision the degree and the 
modes of its advancement.—Even an arrangement depending 
entirely on locality of birth or residence, though perhaps the 
least advantageous of all others, would yet not be without-its 
use. It would afford a valuable illustration of general history, 
and would assist to ascertain the place which each country 
should occupy in the scale of science and polity. . 

We cannot suppose that an arrangement on any of these 
principles would be insuperably difficult, nor that it would even 
add much to the labour of the compiler. From a given mass of 
materials, it must be as easy to select those which relate to 
persons who agree in the time or the plah of their existence, 
or in the iene of their professions, as those whose names 
correspond in their first letters. 

With respect to the ‘ mecessity for subordinate divisions’ 
framed on different and incompatible principles, should any 


_ of these classifications be adopted, we profess that it eludes our 


observation. If priority of existence, for example, were to give 
priority of place in-this work, what necessity would there be 
for any subordinate division?—In a classification of persons by 


~the art or science which they professed, or by the place of 


their birth or residence, subordinate divisions might be adopted 
with great advantage, perhaps,—but certainly not from neces- 


sity. Thus, under the head of Painters, there might be sub- 
_ divisions for the different departments of that art, as Historic, 


Landscape, &c. Under that of Mathematicians, there might 


_-be subdivisions for abstract mathematics, as Conic Sections, &c. 


and ‘mixt. mathematics—as their application to astronomy, 
optics, &c. These subdivisions would be voluntary; and 
we do not perceive that they would rest on incompatible prin- 
ciples. In the present instance, however, this point is 
now decided. 

Next to the arrangement of the work, the authors advert to 
another circumstance, still more essential to be considered in 





_a design of this nature :—namely, se/ection. ‘The grand principle 


on whieh this must be founded,’ they truly remark, ¢ is Fame 
and Celebrity :—for this will be found to coincide with the two 
chief.reasons that make us desirous of information, concerning 


an individual,—curiosity, and the wish of enlarging our know- 
lege of mankind.’ ‘Here the authors appear to feel the obvious 
difficulty 
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difficulty of ascertaining who are the truly famous and the cele 
brated. Some are raised to the notice of mankind merely by 
circumstances of birth and situation; others have entitled 
themselves to honourable notice, by the beneficial exertion of 
their own great powers in art, science, or literature. Of the 
former class, the editors observe that, * since the degree of 
power intrusted in their hands renders the personal character 
of even the most insignificant of them not without importance, 
and‘since the chronological series of leading events in a country 
is best learned by associating it with their names, it has been 
thought advisable in the present work to insert every indi- 
vidual of all the principal dynasties, antieut and modern, with 
a summary of their reigns, more or less particular as they have 
exerted a greater or less personal influence over the occurrences 
in them.’ Of the latter class, though the claim to celebrity, 
depending solely on personal qualifications, may seem to admit 
of an easier estimate than the preceding, yet ‘the number 
of claimants is so great that, in the impossibility of com- 
memorating all, many names must be rejected which on the 
first glance may seem as worthy of insertion as their preferred 
rivals. ‘The difficult work of selection ought, in these cases, 
to be regulated by some fixed principles; and the circum- 
stances which appear to be most worthy of guiding the decision 
are those of invention and improvement.’ | 

In the introduction, some observations follow respecting 
those who, by the exercise of their faculties in an original 
path, ‘have added to the valuable products of human skill and 
ingenuity ;—and those by whom such inventions have been 
improved. In the conclusion, we have the following passage ; 
which gives a still more accurate view of the principles of 
selection, and of the plan on which the work is executed ; 


‘ Two other circumstances by which selection may be affected 
are, country and age. We have seen no general biographical work 
which is free from a decisive stamp of nationality ; that is, which 
does not include a greater number of names of natives of the country 
in which they were composed, than the fair proportion of relative 
fame and excellence can justify. Perhaps this fault is in some mea- 
sure excusable, on account of the superior interest taken by all 
nations in eminence of their own growth; and if readers are Bran 
tified by such a deference to their feelings, writers will not fail to 
comply with their wishes. We do not pretend to have made no 
sacrifices of this sort; but being sensible that disproportion is a real 
blemish in a work, and that in this instance it partakes of the nature 
of injustice, we hope we shall be found not to have exceeded the 
bounds of moderation in this particular. .We have most sedulously 
eideavoured to avoid the more serious fault, of awarding to our 
countrymen individually, more than their due share of merit in come 
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parison with foreign competitors. In this point we would be truly 
citizens of the world. _ 

_ © The cigcumstance of age or period in which the claimants have 
lived, has an operation similar to that of country. We are much more 
impressed with the relative consequence of. persons who have trod 
[trodden] the stage of life within our own memory, than of those whose 
scene of action has long been closed, though equally eminent in their 
day. Of course, curiosity is more active respecting the former $ and 
to this natural predilection it may be proper for the biographer to 
pay some deference, provided he does not too much infringe the 
pape of equitable proportion, which ought essentially to regulate 
a work, professing to comprehend every age of the world, as well as 
every country. One caus¢ that will always give to modern and 
domestic artitles somewhat more than their exact share of extent, is 
the greater.ease and copiousness with which information respecting 
them is usually obtainable. This presents a temptation to prolixity, 
which a writer can with difficulty resist. 

* Prolixity, however, we have in all cases studiously avoided 3 
which leads us to. speak of the remaining consideration, viz; that 
of the compass we have allowed ourselves. Biography vill certainly 
bear to be written much at large; and in judicious hands it is often 
the more entertaining and instructive the more it is minute. But 
with so vast a subject before us‘as the lives of eminent men of all ages 
and nations, it is obviously impracticable to employ a very extensive 
scale; and the aim must rather be, to give a set of characteristic 
sketches in miniature, than a series of finished and full-sized por- 
traits. The scope we have taken admits, in our opinion, of such 
an execution with regard to all characters of real eminence ; and we 
hope we have dismissed few of that class, without fully answering 
the leading biographical questions, What was he? What did he? 
His moral and intellectual qualities, the principal eyents of his life, 
his relative merit in the department he occupied, and especially, the 
manner in which he was first formed to his art or profession, with 
the gradations by which he rose to excellence, have engaged our at- 
tentive inquiries, and we have endeavoured to develope them with all 
the accuracy that conciseness would allow. But having been thus 
diffuse with respect to the higher claimants, we have ‘been neces. 
sarily reduced to very brief notices of those of inferior rank. ‘These 
articles we have considered as rather designed for being consulted 
than read ; and we have comprised under a few short heads of informs 
ation, all that we had ta say concerning them.’— 

¢ Besides the references to authorities occasionally given in the 
substance of articles, at the end of every one are printed in Itali¢ 
the names of all the authors who have been consulted in compiling 
the narrative. But it is to be understood that, in general, we have 
derived from these sources the matter of fact alone, not the sentiments 


and reflections.’ 

Having detained the reader thus long in giving an outline of the 
plan of this production, which, both from its own nature and the 
character of its editors, we consider as entitled to great atten- 
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tion, we shall conclude by laying before him a specimen of 
its execution, in the life of the celebrated D’Alembert; from 
the pen of Dr. Enfield: | 


« Alembert, John le Rong d’, a celebrated French philosopher 
and mathematician, and an elegant writer, was born at Paris on the 
16th of November, 1717. He came into the world under the dis- 
advantage of illegitimate birth, and was exposed as a foundling by 
his mother, who ts said to have been mademoiselle Tencin, sister of 
the abbe, afterwards cardinal, Tencin. His surname, de le Rond, 
is derived from the church near which he was exposed. He owed 
his life to the humanity of the overseer of the quarter, who put him 
to nurse to the wife of a glazier. Information of the situation of 
the child being communicated to his father Destouches Canon, he 
listened to the voice of nature and duty, and took measures for his 
future subsistence and education. 

‘ The genius of D’Alembért did not wait the maturity of age to 
display its powers. When he was only ten years old, his school- 
master declared, that he had nothing further to teach him. He was 
sent to finish his education at the college of Mazarin, where his at- 
tainments raised him to the first distinction. Early in his academic 
course, his attention was directed to theology ; and he composed a 
‘¢Commentary on the Epistle of Paul to the Romans,” which 
raised in the Jansenists an expectation that D’Alembert would prove 
an able champion in their cause, and might even become a second 
Paschal. His penetrating intellect, however, found more satisfaction 
in the demonstrative reasonings of mathematicians, than in the vague 
disputations of theological controversialists ; and he, at this time, 
acquired a predilection for mathematical studies, which remained with 
him through life. 

¢ Retaining a grateful attachment to the asylum of his infancy and 
childhood, and desiring nothing more than a quiet retreat, where he 
might prosecute his studies in tranquillity, D’ Alembert, upon leaving 
the college, took up his residence in the family of his nurse, the 
only family which he could consider as his own. Here he lived 
many years in great simplicity of manners, esteeming himself happy 
in contributing, as his fortunes improved, to the comfortable sub- 
sistence of those, whose kind attentions had, during his early years, 
supplied the place of parental affection. His worthy hostess, not 
having enjoyed the advantages of education, was not aware how great 
a man she had fostered ; and, though she frequently heard him men- 
tioned as the author of books which were admired, she still regarded 
him as an object of compassion. ‘* You will never,’ said she one 
day to him, “ be any thing but a philosopher; and what is a phi-' 
losopher but a fool, who toils and plagues himself, that people may 
talk of him after he is dead ?” 

‘In order to enlarge his means of comfortable subsistence, 
D’Alembert at first turned his thoughts to the law, and took his de- 
grees in that profession. Finding this employment unsuitable to his 
inclination, he next applied to the study of medicine. But his fond- 
ness for mathematics rese superior to every other consideration ; cm 
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rather than deny himself the gratification of following, without re. 
straint,’ the strong bias of his mind towards these studies, he chose 
to decline the benefit of any lucrative profession. 

‘ At the age of twenty-four, in the year 1741, the original genius 
of D’ Alembert for mathematical invest{ration appeared in a masterl 
correction of the errors of Reyneau’s ‘* Analyse Demontrée,” a 
work of high repute in analytics; and this work, in concurrence 
with his general reputation a uncommon talents, obtained him an 
honourable admission into the academy of sciences. He now applied 
himself with great assiduity to the solution of the problem concerne 
ing the motion and path of a body which passes obliquely from a 
rarer into a denser fluid. ‘This inquiry led him into general specula- 
tions on the forces of moving bodies, which produced “ A Treatise 
on Dynamics,” [Traité de Dynamique] 4to. Paris, 1744, 1758, 
first published in 1743. In this treatise, the author establishes an 
equality at each instant between the changes which the motion of a 
body has undergone, and the forces or powers which have been em- 
ployed to produce theih; in other words, he separates into two 
parts the action of the moving powers, and considers ¢he one as pro- 
ducing alone the motion of the body in the second instant, and the 
other as employed to destroy that which it had in the first. This 
principle he afterwards applied to the theory of equilibrium, and to 
the motion of fluids: and all the problems, before resolved in physics, 
became, in some measure, its corollaries. ‘The discovery of this new 
principle was followed by that of a new calculus, the first applica- 
tions of which appeared in ‘* A Discourse on the general Theory of 
the Winds,” [Keflexions sur la Cause générale des Vents] 4to, 
Paris, 1747, which, in 1746, obtained the prize-medal in the aca- 
demy of Berlin. This society was so fully satisfied of the merit of 
this discourse, that they elected him an honorary member. It hap- 
pened at this time, that the king of Prussia terminated a glorious 
campaign by an honourable peace. D’Alembert availed himself of 
this fortunate circumstance, and dedicated his work to the king in 
these three Latin verses: : 


¢ Hec égo de ventis, dum ventorum ocyor alis 
Palantes agit Austriacos Fredericus, et orbi, 
Insignis lauro, ramum pretendit olive. | 

¢ Swifter than wind, while of the winds I write, 
The foes of conqu’ring Frederic speed their flight ; 
While laurel o’er the hero’s temple bends, | 
To the tir’d world the olive branch he sends. 


¢ Flattered by this dedication, Frederic sent him a polite letter, 
and from this time ranked him among his philosophical friends.— 
His new §* Calculus of Partial Differences,’? D’Alembert, in 17475 
applied to the subjects of sounds, and vibrating chords. He after- 
wards employed his principle concerning motion, in on the 


motion of any body of a given figure. In 1749 he resolved the 


problem of the precession of the equinoxes, determining its quantity, 
and explaining the phenomenon of the nutation of the terrestrial 
axis discovered by Dr. Bradley; ‘* Recherches sur la Précession des 
| ‘tee 9* Equinoxes, 
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Equinoxes, et sur la Nutation de l’Axe de Ia Terre dans le Systeme 
Newtonien,”? 4to. Paris, 1749; and, in 1752, he published a 
treatise, containing much original matter, under .the title, “ An 
Essay towards a New Theory of the Motion of the Fluids,” [Essai 
d@’une nouvelle Théorie du Mouvement des Fluides] gto. Paris, 1752. 
In the same year he published, ** Elements of Music,”’ upon the 
principles of Rameau; an excellent abridgment of that author’s 
doctrines. About the same time appeared, in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Berlin, ** Researches concerning the Integral Calculus.” 
Other pieces, published at variots times in the. Memoirs of the Aca- 
demies of Paris and Berlin, were afterwards collected under the title 
of * Opuscules Mathématiques,” published at Paris in nine volumes 
4to. in 1773, or ‘* Memoirs on various Subjects of Geometry, 
Mechanics, Optics, and Astronomy,” from the year 1761 to 1773. 
D’Alembert also wrote ‘* Researches on several important Points of 
the System of the World.”” [Recherches sur différens Points impor- 
tans du Systéme du Monde] 3 vols. 4to, Paris, 1754, 1756. These 
numerous and original productions, in various branches of mathema- 
tical science, entitle D’ Alembert to rank among the most celebrated 
mathematicians of the age. He has had the merit of adding a new 
calculus, or method of performing mathematical investigations and 
resolutions, to those of the last age, and new Niawaaiess of the 
science of motion to those discovered by Galileo, Huygens, and 
Newton. : 
¢ With the character of an eminent mathematician, D’ Alembert 
united that of a polite scholar. Genius, judgment, and elegant 
taste are happily displayed in his miscellaneous works, and he is 
justly regarded in France as one of the first writers of that nation. 
He is generally understood to have been the first projector of that 
vast undertaking, to which the world has been Lom 4 indebted for 
the diffusion of knowledge, ‘* The Encyclopedia.” This work 
was begun in 1750 by D’Alembert, Voltaire, Diderot, and many 
other learned men. The work is enriched by many valuable articles 
in mathematics, history, and polite literature, from the pen of D’A- 
lembert : and it may be remarked, to the credit of his judgment, 
that his style is always suited to his subject, and that he never 
assumes the language of poetry in scientific discussions. To him 
the public is indebted for the excellent preliminary discourse of the 
Encyclopedia; and the vestibule of this superb edifice will remain 
a lasting monument of his genius and good sense: it is an elegant 
dissertation, in which are united strength and harmony, learnin 
and taste, just thinking and fine writing. The general table which 
he gives of human knowledge, discovers a comprehensive, well-in« 
formed, and methodical mind; and the judgments, which he passes 
upon writers who have contributed to the improvement of science, 
are worthy of an enlightened and impartial philosopher. D’Alembert 
displayed his fine talents in many other literary productions. His 
¢¢'Translation of select Parts of Tacitus,’’ [Traduction de divers | 
Morceaux de Tacite] in 2 vols. 12mo, afford an elegant specimen 
of his learning. His *¢ Memoirs of Christina, Queen of Sweden,”’ 
is a masterly piece of biographical writing. In this work the nd 
thor 
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thor shows that he understood the natural rights of mankind, and 
that he had the courage to assert them. His ‘* Essay on the Al. 
liance between the Learned and the Great,” gravely, but keenly, 
satirises the miean servility of the former, and the insolent tyranny 
of the latter. A lady of high rank, hearing the author accused of 
having exaggerated the despotism of the great, and the. submission 
which .they require from those who are honoured with their patron. 
ape, said smartly, “ If he had consulted me, I could have told him 
still more cf the matter.”” These pieces, together with other essays 
on subjects of polite literature ; “ Eloges,” on Bernouilli, Terrasson, 
Montesquieu, Mallet, and Dumarsais; and ** Elements of Philoso- 
phy,”’ were about the year 1760 collected into five volumes, and 
published under the title of ‘* Melanges de Litérature, d’ Histoire, 
et de Philosophie,” 5 vols. 12mo. [Literary, Historical, and Philo 
sophical Miscellanies. ] 

¢ In 1765, D’Alembert published a piece “On the Destraction 
of the Jesuits,” [De la Destruction des Jésuites] in 12mo, Paris, 
2765, in which he treats with nearly equal severity the Jesuits and 
their adversaries. He gives a large collection of epigrams occasioned 
by the fall of this body, with some of his own. This work treats 
the disciples of Ignatius J.oyola with so much insulting contempt, 
that it may not improperly be said of the author, ** Non ridet, sed 
irridet.””? [He deals in derision rather than ridicule.] D’Alembert 
_ excelled in panegyric no less than satire. Upon his election, in 1772, 
to the *oflice of secretary to the French academy, he continued the | 
«¢ History of the Academy,’? published by Messrs. Pelieson and 
D’Olivet, by w. ting in the form of é/oges, or panegyrics, “ An 
History of those Members of the French Academy who died between 
the Years 1700 and 1771,”’ [Histoire des Membres de l’ Académie 
Francoise, morts depuis 1700 jusqu’en 1771] 6 vols. 12mo, Paris, 
1787. This collection, netwithstanding some inequalities of style, 
is justly admired; it abounds with lively portraits, amusing anec- 
dotes, ingenious parallels, and fine reflections. 

¢ While D’Alembert confined himself chiefly to mathematical 
studies, he remained in comparative obscurity ; and his uncommon 
talents as a man of genius and wit were known only to a small circle 
of friends. As soon, however, as he embarked in the great de- 
sign of publishing an Encyclopedia, he attracted a large share of 
public attention; and, with some obloquy, on account of the 
freedom of several articles of the work, obtained, as he proceeded, 
high reputation for the knowledge and talents which, in common 
with his colleagues, he discovered. His company was now sought 
by the great, and his literary merit was thought sufficient to entitle 
him to royal patronage. ‘Through the interest of the minister, count 
D’Argenson, the king, in 1756, granted him a pension of twelve 
hundred livres. In 1762, the empress of Russia invited him to 
undertake the education of her son, the grand-duke, accompanying 
the invitation with an offer of a salary of an hundred thousand 
livres, and other considerable privileges. ‘This flattering proposal, 
PD’ Alembert’s attachment to his friends and his country, and hig 
fondness for literary leisure, would not permit him to accept, 
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Though it was urged a second time, by a letter written by the 
empress’s own hand, he still persisted im his refusal. The next 
year another, perhaps more enticing though less lucrative, offer was 
made him hy-the king of Prussia. That illustrious philosopher, and 
patron of philosophers, invited D’Alembert to meet him at Wesel - 
after the peace of 1763, and, on the first interview, affectionately 
embraced him. ‘The king’s first question was, ** Do the mathema- 
tics furnish any method of calculating political probabilities?” To 
which the geometrician replied, ‘* That he was not acquainted with 
any method of this kind, but that if any such existed, it could be 
of no use to a hero, who could conquer against all probability.” 
The king, who would, doubtless, be gratified by such a compliment, 
and who was already well acquainted with the talents of D’Alem- 
bert, made him an oifer of the presidency of the academy of Berlin, 
vacant by the death of Maupertuis. The ferment which had lately 
been excited in France by some articles in the Encyclopedia, espe- 
cially that of Geneva, and the odium which had particularly fallen 
upon himself, might have furnished a good reason for seeking a 
peaceful asylum in the court of a philosophical prince. D’Alembert, 
however, chosé to decline the offer ; and the king, far from being 
displeased at the refusal, maintained a friendly correspondence with 
him as long as he lived. The letters which passed between them will 
be found in * The Posthumous Works of the King of Prussia.” 
This correspondence, together with that which Re carried on with 
Voltaire and other philosophers ; the constant intercourse which he 
had with illustrious persons at home, and with learned foreigners ; 
his influence in the academy of sciences, and, above all, in the 
French academy, of which, after the death of Duclos in 1772, he 
was secretary, were circumstances which concurred to give importance 
to the character which D’Alembert, during the latter part of his 
life, sustained in the republic of letters. And, though his enemies 
called him the Mazarin of literature, candour requires us to believe, 
that he owed his influence less to artful management and supple ad~ 
dress, than to the esteem which his talents and virtues inspired. 
His aversion to superstition and priest-craft carried him, it is true, 
into the region of infidelity ; and his enmity to the Jesuits and the 
clergy produced in him a degree of hostility against the religion of 
his country, which sometimes obliged even the philosopher Frederic 
to read him a lesson of moderation. The eccentricity of his opinions 
did not, however, destroy the virtues of his heart. A love of truth, 
and a zeal for the progress of science and freedom, formed the basis 
of his character; strict probity, a noble disinterestedness, and an 
habitual desire of obliging, were its distinguishing features. Many 
ayng people, who discovered talents for science and learning, found 
th him a patron and guide. To worthy men, even in adversity and 
persecution, he was a firm and courageous friend. T'o those who 
had shown him kindness, he never ceased to be grateful. Gratitude 

induced him to dedicate two of his works to two ministers, when the 
were in disgrace, the count D’Argenson, to whom he had owed his 
pension, and the marquis D’Argenson, who had given him many 
proots of respect and ¢steem. When, in early life, mad. de Tenein, 
, informed 
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informed of his. singular talents, came to him, and fondly caressin 

him, discovered to him the secret of his birth, ‘¢ What do you te 

me, madam?’ he cried out: * Ah, you are but a step-mother ; it 
is the glazier’s wife who is my mother!” Through life he retained 
for his nurse the affectionate sensibility of a grateful son. He re. 
mained in her house near thirty years, and did not leave it, till, in 
1765, after a long illness, his physician represented to him the neces. 
sity of removing toa more airy lodging. THis health being recruited, 
he continued to ocenpy his honourable station among philosophers 
till the 29th of October 1783, when, in the sixty-sixth year of his 
age, he expired; leaving behird him the reputation of amiable 
virtues, and eminent talents. Perhaps no character has ever ap. 
peared, . which has more completely exemplified the union of stron 

mathematical genius with an elegant taste for polite literature. Eloge 
de F. le Rond d’ Alembert par M. Condorcet, dans I Histoire de P Acad. 
Trang. 1783. Nouv. Dict. Hist. Supplem. to Hutton’s Mathem. 
Dict.” : 

It will be observed that, in this memoir, Dr. Enfield has 
but slightly touched on the infidelity which marks some of the 
writings of D’Alembert ; particularly in that copious fountain 
of French scepticism, the Encyclopedie: —but it should be remem- 
bered that such was not the general tenor of D’Alembert’s publi- 
cations; and that his religious or anti-religious tenets but little 
interest the investigator of his mathematical and other philoso- 
phical labours, or the reader of his compositions on subjects of 
general literature.—A few particulars of this distinguised man 
occur in our last Appendix, p. 508-512. in mentioning a post- 
humous publication of some of his epistolary and miscellaneous 
productions. | 

Before we close our account of this volume, we cannot but 
express our wish that it had been begun on a scale somewhat 
less extensive. Many names occur even in this well-selected 
collection, of which perhaps few readers would regret. the 
omission, ‘These must tend to swell the limits of the work 
toa wide extent. ‘The present volume, though a thick quarto, 
closely printed, goes no farther in the alphabetical order than 
BAR.—Who the gentleman is who fills the place of Dr. 
Enfield, we are not informed: but we understand that he is 
a very proper successor of that worthy and well-qualified man. 

We think that each volume should be accompanied by a 


table of the names which are celebrated in it. Wi all P 
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1799: 
HE inhabitants of conquered countries are partial to their 
antiquities ; and however happy they may be under a new 
government, 
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government, they have a propensity to lament the loss of that 
pristine grandeur, which, when they were in full possession of ity 
they perhaps unwillingly contributed to support. We are animals 
of habitude in some things, and of variety in others. It is 
difficult to relinquish eld customs and comforts under a aew 
government; and, under an o/d government, we are languish- 
ing for variety. . 

The work before us seems to possess a local interest: we 
say Jocal, because harsh and barbarous national appellations 
are repelling to all except the natives of the country, who 
are acquainted with its ‘history and worth. In general, 
writers on the antiquities of the region which gave them 
birth, and on the feats of its heroes, are insensibly impel- 
led to overload déscription with panegyric, in endeavouring 
to excite wonder and respect in the minds of their readers: 
but no weak partiality and enthusiasm for the author’s country, 
and its antient inhabitants, appear in this work; which is 
written with the abilities of a scholar, and with the candour-of a 
gentleman. Mr. Yorke temperately relates what is praise- 
worthy and what is blameable ; and he appears to see the ridi« 
cule of some chatacters and customs, as well as the merit of 
others. We are inclined, indeed, to regard this genealogical 
account of the descendants of the first inhabitants of our island, 
as the most accurate, temperate, and judicious, that our litera- 
ture can boast; and we would advise our readers, who may 
likewise be Mr. Yorke’s readers, not to be dismayed. by the 
genealogical dryness of the first 30 or 40 pages ; because the 
subsequent part of the work is enlivened by anecdotes and. his- 
torical information, which will interest not merely the natives of 
Wales, but the inhabitants of England who are in any way 
connected with that principality. 

It is difficult to: detach passages for citation from a work so 
well digested. Mr. Yorke complains of the want of dates in 
the historical MSS. of Welsh history: but a chain of facts 
from the poetical remains of the Bards may be formed with 
tolerable accuracy. Welsh antiquaries boast that the Bards 
neyer dealt in fiction, like the poets of other countries: “a 
Bard (say they) and a Genealogist were synunimous terms.” 
This may. perhaps account for the omission of dates; which it © 
is so difficult to Aitch into verse. We have no dates in Homer 
and Virgil, 

From the time of Gruffudd ab Cynan, in the f2th century, 
chronology is pretty well preserved. In 1135, we are told, | 

‘ Gruffudd ab Llywelyn, in concert with Owain and Cadwaladr, 
the sons of Gruffudd ab Cynan, made a successful irruption on South 


Wales, and returned with a large booty; no light object in the war- 
fare of that period, 


¢ This 
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$113 7°] This year (says Powel) died Gruffudd ab Rh}s ab Tewdwr, 
«¢ the light, honor and support of South Wales;’’ who by his wife 
Gweallian, the daughter of Gruffudd ab Cynan, had Rhis his sor 
who succeeded. . | 
‘ Our, Chroniclers are encomiastic of this character. The Lord 
Rhys ab Gruffudd, say they, “ was no less remarkable in courage, 
than in the stature and lineaments of his body, wherein he excelled 
most men.”” In 1143 he distinguished himself against the Normans, 
aad Flemish, in Dyfed. His life was a coytinect warfare, too much 
engaged against his countrymen and relations; exhausting the na- 
tional strength in domestic hostilities. On the submission of North 
Wales to the Second Henry, aftd in the pacification which ensued, 
Rhys was not included, but alone supported himself against the Eng- 
lish, and obtained terms from them. In the absence of Henry in 
Normandy, Rhys renewed the war, encouraged by the Welsh pro. 
hecies, that the King would not return. 7: ad however was soon 
in South Wales, and Rhis, unable to resist, submitted to do him 
homage, and gave hostages for his obedience. This ceremony was 


performed at Woodstock, and Rhys swore fealty to the English 
King, and to Henry his son.’ 


We are told, p. 66, that Cyfeiling, a prince of the third 
royal tribe, 


‘ Was a distinguished Bard * also, as what he left + may testify ; 
and in our Augustan { age of Welsh poetry. The Saxons, at least 


for 


¢ * Mr. Andrews has well observed, that the tale of Edward the 
First’s cruelty to the Bards, in the next century, has no foundation, 
‘but an obscure tradition, and a hint in the Gwydir history. Edward 
hath been also accused of having destroyed all the ancient records and 
writings in Scotland. This is ably refuted by Sir David Dalrymple. 
But an order at that time subsisted to silence the Welsh Bards. Our 
countrymen were more severely treated by the Fourth Henry, when 
the Welsh were rendered by an act of parliament incapable of pur- 
chasing lands, or of performing any office in any town, or of having 
any Castle or house of defence. English Judges and Juries were to 
decide disputes between English and Welsh: Englishmen that mar- — 
‘ried Welshwomen * were disfranchised, and no Welshman might bind 
his child to any trade, nor breed him up to literature. The absurdities 
-of these ordinances counteracted their virulence; and the moderation 
of the Fifth Henry having laid them to sleep; if not repealed, they 
were at least forgotten.’ 

¢ + His poem, called H1RLAS OWAIN, (finely translated into Eng- 
lish verse by the Reverend Mr. Williams of Fron,) affords a specimen 
of his martial spirit, as well as of his poetic talents.’ | 

‘ t Poetry and good language was in greater perfection in Wales, 
‘a little before and a little after the Norman Conquest, than it hath 
been since ; and the historical part of our Poems is a great light to 








‘ * Henry no doubt was jealous of the charms of our countrywomen, and 


Histo- 


‘fearful of their influence on his English subjects,’ 
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for some time, were no poets; they landed here, without an alpha- 
bet. ‘Ihe Normans had their Jongleurs *, Troubadours, and Pro- 
vencial songs ; the Monks jingled their Latin doggrel; but until-the 
days of Gower, Chaucer and Lydgate, native English numbers were 
in a manner unknown + ; the scholar since hath excelled his master ; 

* Nosque 


Historians, both English and Welsh, Irish and Scotch. Goronwy 
Owain on this subject says, “ I find the old metres were, what all 
compositions of that nature should be, that is, Lyric verses adapted 
to the tunes and music then in use. Of this sort were the several 
kinds of Englynion, Cywydday, Odlau, Gwawdodyn, Toddaid, 
Trybedd y Myncich and Glogyrnach, which appear to have in their 
composition the authentic stamp of genuine Lyric poetry, and of true 
primitive antiquity. As to the rest, I mean Gorchest y Beirdd, 
Huppynt hir and byrr, being the newest, they were falsely thought 
the most ingenious and accurate kind of metres. But I look upon 
them to be rather depravations than improvements in our poetry. 
What a grovelling, low thing that Gorcl.est. y Beirdd is! And I 
would have an impartial answer, whether the old, despised, extermi- 
nated Englyn Milwr hath not something of antique majesty in its 
composition. Now, when I have a mind to write good sense in such 
a metre as Gorchest y Beirdd, and so begin, and the languaze itself 
does not afford words that will come in to finish with sense and 
Cynghanedd too, what must Ido? Why, to keep Cynghanedd (i.e. 
the alliteration ) I must write nonsense to the end of the metre, and 
cramp and fetter geod sense; whilst the dictionary is overturned and 
tormented to find out words of a like ending, sense or nonsense ; and 
besides, suppose our language was more comprchensive and signifi- 
cant than it is, (which we have no reason or room to wish) what 
abundanee of mysterious sense is such an horrid, jingling metre of 
such a length able to contain! In short as I understand that it and 
its fellows were introduced by the authority of an Eisteddfodd, I wish 
we had an Eisteddfodd again, to give them their dimittimus to some 
peaceable acrostick land, to sport and converse with the spirits of de- 
seased Puns, Quibbles, and Conundrums of pious memory; thew 
would I gladly see the true primitive metres reinstated in their ancient 
dignity, and sense regarded more than a hideous jingle of words, 
which hardly ever bear it.” 

‘ The Welsh poetry had great compass and variety. Dr. John 
David Rhys the physician and grammarian, who took his degree in 
Italy, introduces a comparison between the Welsh and Italian poetry, 
and inserts a whole Italian poem, marked in the manner he has done 
the Welsh. In Metastasio is a poem similar to a very favorite mea. 
‘gure in Welsh poetry ; viz. 


‘ Sopra il Santissimo. Natale Ode, Vol. 9. 


In this, the end of the first line rhimes to the middle of the second, 
and the end of the second to the middle of the third.’ 
‘ * This species of Minstrels ended in the conjuring arts hence 
eur Jugglers.’ : : 
‘+ We must not wonder, if the English verse in those ¢arly cen- 
turies 
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® Nosque ald ‘mus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis, 
Ile sera a accendit lumina Vesper.” — 
The Britons had taught the Saxons to read, and given them the first 


ofall things in Christianity itself, which they spread and adorned witlr 
ten Cathedrals.’ 





'?) 


turies appeat uncouth. The bard had to do with a harsh, though 
nervous language, frowned on by the Court, neglected by the Gentry, 
and disguised by a most unintelligible mode of spelling. —F.P. A. 

‘ The son of Owain Gwynedd, Hywel, (who fell in the conten- 
tion for his father’s throne) brother to Madog the navigator, hath 
written his own battles in verse, and some love verses, In a most ele. 

ant tianner, of which we have several copies in Wales. Our 

rinces and chieftains continued this custom of writing their own 
actions, as late as Henry the Second’s time, the age of Hywel. 

oetry was so sacred with these people, that they never suffered in- 
vented fables, the chief ingredient in heroic poetry, to have a footing. 
in it, which is the reason that neither the Gauls, Britons, Irish, ‘ 
Picts, Cornish or Armoricans, ever had to this day a poem in the 
nature of the Iliad or Eneid. ‘* Poetry,”? says Mr. Morris,” hath . 
been with us the sacred repository of the actions of great men; and : 
it hath been so, from the most ancient times, in other nations; as 
the song of Moses, among the Jews, of the defeat of the Egyptians, 
Taliessin’s historical poem of the Tombs of the Warriors of Britain is? 
a noble piece of antiquity, and strikes great light on the events of” 
those times, when compared with the Trisdes the Brut y Bren 
hinoedd, and the succeeding writers. ‘The book of Triades, in Bri- ~ 
tish Trioedd Yns Prydain, or the Threes of the Island of Britain, : ° 
seems to have been written about the year 650, and some parts of it 
collected out of the most ancient monuments of the kingdom,, but 
not from the same fountain as Brut y Brenhinoedd; as there are 
facts and matters in the Triades not to be found in the Brut, and 
also several things which the author of the Brut never would have - 
omitted, if he had met with them. The Triades hath always been 
quoted by our British poets from age to age, thoygh Geoffrey of-» 
Monmouth, the Latin translator of Tyssillio, never saw it, or else he. 
would have embellished his ‘translation with its contents, instead of ; 
the ridiculous things which he hath added to it from Myrddyn Emrys, . 
and oral tradition.” It is called by some writers, and by the trans- 
latot of Camden, the Book of Triplicities. ‘The Britons, as well as - 
-other nations of old, hada particular veneration for odd numbers, and _ 
especially for that of Three. Their most ancient poetry consists of ;, 
Three lined stanzas, called Englyn Milwr, the Warrior’s Verse. 
Their most remote history is divided into sections, being combina- 
tions of some, Thiree similar events. . All men of note, whether famous ~ 
or infamous, were classed together by Threes ; Virtues and Vices were | 
‘tripled together in the same matiner; and the Druids conveyed thejr * 
instructions in. moral and natural philosophy to their pcople, in.sen- 
tences of Three parts,’ ; : Mi 


¢ 


_ The. 
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¢ The sovereigns of North Wales preserved their title of 
Princes till 1282, on the death of the Jast Liywelin. The 
kingly title ended with Gruffudd ab Cynan.’ However, ‘ there 
was no representation for Cheshire or Wales in the English 
House of Commons, till the Welsh incorporating acts of 
Henry the Eighth.’ 

At p. 84, Mr. Yorke has clearly traced the Genealogy of his 
present Majesty : 

‘ From Ann, Countess of Cambridge, the heiress of England and 
Wales, and to whom our gracious Sovereign, in every rule of right, 
the Catholic line necessarily excluded, is lawful heir and lineal suc- 
cessor. : 

‘ George the Third, the eldest son, by Augusta of Saxgotha, of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, the son of George the Second, the son 
of George the First, the son: of Ernest Augustus, Elector of Ha- 
rover, by Sophia, the daughter of Frederick Elector Palatine, and 
Elizabeth, the daughter of James the First, the-son of Lord Darn- 
ley, and Mary, Queen of Scotland, the daughter of James the Fifth, 
the son of James the Fourth by Margaret, the eldest daughter of 
Henry the Seventh by Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of Edward the 
Fourth, the eldest son of Richard Duke of York, the son of Richard 
of Conisburg Earl of Cambridge, by Anne daughter and heiress of 
Roger Earl of Marche, the son of Edmund, Earl of Marche, by 
Philippa daughter and sole heiress of Lionel Duke of Clarence, the 
third son of Edward the Third. This Edmund was the son of Ed- 
mund Mortimer, the son of Roger, the first Earl of Marche of this 
family, the son of Edmund, the son of Roger, the son of Ralph by 
Gwladys Ddu, or the Black, the heiress of her brother Dafydd ab 
Llywelyn, the son of Llywelya ab Lorwerth, or Leolinus "7 jeu 
Prince of North Wales, the eldest son of Iorwerth drwyn-dwnn, the 
eldest son of Owain Gwynedd, the son of Gruffudd ab Cynan, the 
son of Cynan, the son of Iago or James, the son of Idwal, the son 
of Meurig, the son of Idwal foel, the son of Anarawd, the eldest 
son of Rhodri fawr, or Roderick the Great, the son of Merfyn 
frjch, and Esyllt, the daughter and heiress of the last Prince 
Cynan Tindaethwy, the son of Rhodri Molwynog, the son 
of Idwal iwrch (or the roe) the son of Cadwaladr, the last King of 
the Britons, who abdicated, and died at Rome in 688. His present 
gracious Majesty is right heir, in lineal succession, to the British, 
Cambro-British, Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, English and Scot- 
tish Kings.’ 

There appears to be some mistake in the authox’s chrono- 
logy, in saying, p. 86, that ¢ Petrarch. attributes. the defeats | 
suffered by the French, about this time, (that is, during the 
victories of Henry Vth,) to their drunkenness. Their suc 
cess under Dumourier of. late is said to have arisen from it.’ 
Now Petrarch died 1374, and the Vth Henry began his reign 
in 1414. How is this? Petrarch, being contemporary with 
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our Edward IIId, may have spoken of the French defeats du. 

ring that reign. : 
Mr. Yorke tells us, in the note to p. 90, that James the First - 

was not personally unknown to the Welsh: —- 


‘ He had progressed to Chester in 1617, and was attended by 
great numbers of our countrymen, who came out of curiosity to see 
ims ‘The weather was very dry, the roads dusty, and the Kin 
almost suffocated. He did not know well how to get civilly rid of 
them, when one of his attendants, putting his head out of the coach, 
said, * It was his Majesty’s pleasure, that those, who were. the best 
Gentlemen, should ride forwards.” Away scampered the Welsh; 
and one solitary man was left behind. ‘* And so, Sir,’’ says the 
King to him, ‘ and you are not. a Gentleman then?’ ‘¢ Oh yes, 
and please hur Majesty, har is as good a Shentleman, as the rest; 

but hur Keffyl, God help hur, is not so good.” 


Speaking of the Herbert family, p. g2, the author has given | 
the following short and accurate character of the wild and 
eccentric Ed, Herbert, Baron of Cherbury ;—whom he calls, 
‘ the historical, the philosophical, that right whimsical Peer, 
Edward Herbert, first Baron of Cherbury; a man at once and 
together, the negociator, the scholar, statesman, soldier ; the 
genius and absurdity of his time and nation.’ 

On the whole, we have found considerable entertainment, 
as well as information, in the perusal of this work; and the 
portraits of illustrious persons, natives of the Principality, ad- 
mirably engraved, are elegant embellishments. ‘The paper and 
typography also (in spite of a copious list of errata) are such 
as do credit to the provincial press of Wrexham in Denbigh- 
shire, near the author’s charming residence, 

The work is terminated by the following 


© ApVERTISEMENT. 


¢ The Author of this small work would attempt to enlarge it 
through the Fifteen Common Tribes, and would hazard another 
publication (correcting the errors of this) with some additional En- 
gravings, if the Families descended from them were pleased to com- 
municate their Pedigrees, and what biographical matter and anecdote 
belong to them. This is the more necessary, nay indispensable, .as 
the Founders of these Tribes have little, or no notice taken of them 
in History.’ . | | 

We hope that the persons, to whom this Advertisement 1s 


addressed, will pay speedy and proper attention to it, for their 
ewn honour, and for that of their country. 


D* B....y- 


ART. 
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Aart. III. An Investigation into our present received Chronologye 
Wherein it is proposed clearly to point out, and prove several essen- 
tial Errors, of very considerable Magnitude, contained in the Pes. 
riod of Time comprehended between the Birth of Abram, and the 
Birth of Christ ; insomuch, that although it is over-reckoned ma- 
terially in two Instances, yet upon the Whole it is evidently un- 
der-reckoned as much as 115 Years, viz. that Christ was born in 
the Year 4119, and not in the Year 4004. ‘The whole indispu- 
tably proved from the Scripture, which is its own best Interpreter. 
By a Friend of Truth. Printed at Shrewsbury. 8vo. . pp. 106, 
2s. Longman, London. 1798. 


H= is another laudable attempt to systematize and recon- 
cile the various and jarring parts of what is called Sacred 
Chronology*. ‘The propositions, which the author endeavours 
to establish, are the following : 


‘ PROPOSITION I. 

‘ That there does exist an error of 60 years, over-reckoned from 
the birth of Abram, till he was called to leave his father’s house, at 
the age of 75, to go to the land of Canaan. 

‘ PROPOSITION If. 

‘ That our commentators have, one and all, totally misconstrued ° 
and misunderstood the meaning of that passage of St. Paul, inthe 
iii. ch. of Galatians, in supposing and concluding that the 430 years 
mentioned there, in the 17th verse, is to begin to be reckoned from 
the first promise to Abram. 

| ‘ PROPOSITION III. | 
¢ That there exists an error of no less than 215 years under-reck- 
oned respecting the time which the children of Israel sojourned in 


Egypt. 
‘PROPOSITION IV. 
‘ That there are a few other small errors, amounting in all to 14 
years, under-reckoned from the foundation of the temple to the re- 
turn of the Jews from their 70 years captivity in the first year of 


Cyrus, 
‘ PROPOSITION V. | 
¢ That there is a further error in the computation of cyr chrono- 
logists, from the first year of Cyrus, to the birth of Christ, of as 
much as 53 years, over-reckoned during that period. 
‘ PROPOSITION VI. 

‘ In order further to illustrate and confirm the truth of the last 
proposition, I undertake to shew, that the period of time, Dan. viii. 
14, represented under the figurative term of 230 days, that is, years, 
did not expire in the year 1750, according tothe opinion of the late 
Mr. Fletcher, (which it would have done had the chronology from 
the first year of Cyrus been right) but that it.does expire in or with 
the year 1798. * 
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® We have lately noticed several productions of this\kind. 
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¢ PROPOSITION VII. 

* In order further to demonstrate that the whole statement of the 
chronology is strictly correct, I fhall shew, that there is every reason 
to believe, and infer; and that it appears very clearly, that the precise 
time when Abram was called of God, to offer up his son Isaac, on 
Mount Moria, az a type of Christ, wasat exactly the half-of the pe- 
riod from the creation of the world, to the crucifixion of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ 


We have neither leisure nor inclination for an elaborate cri- 
tique on the arguments which the author employs to support 
these propositions, which would require an article as bulky as the 
* Investigation’ itself. We must observe, however, that his rea- 
soning is generally founded on a very questionable principle ; 
viz. that the dates in the Hebre@ scriptures, as they stand in 
the present copies, “are infallible data. On the contrary, we 
think that they are often visibly wrong, and never infallibly 
certain. The Hebrew historians, like others, we believe, gave 
the best dates that they could find, whether from oral traditions 
or from written annals: but what reason have we for supposing 
that those annals and those traditions were themselves free from 
the possibility of error ? We have three schemes of chronology 
in the book of Genesis only; and who will affirm that any one 
of them is indubitably certain, or even which of them is the 
most probable ? One author may employ all his talents in sup-- 
porting the Hebrew computation, another that of the Septua-c 
gint, and a third that of the Samaritan ; and all this is excellent’ 
amusement for the chronological antiquary: but if the chrono-" 
logical antiquary should go a step farther, and obstinately — 
maintain that sis favourite system is the only true, the only 
divine system,—the sober critic must smile, and the sour critic 
will not scruple to sneer. — | , 

At this Friend of Truth, however, we will neither sneer nor 
smile ;. because we sincerely believe him to be what he professes ;°: 
and, indeed, we agree with him in some of his propositions; 
although not precisely for the reasons which he adduces. For” 
example, we are persuaded that, in our common calculations, ~ 
made from the present Hebrew text, there is an error of sixty © 
years in the chronology of Abram: but we would not, in order. 
to prove this over-reckoning, invalidate the testimony of Stephen, 
to save the credit of Moses. We would rather, with honest 
Stackhouse, reject the present Hebrew reading, and adopt the 
Samaritan, which perfectly agrees with Stephen; with whom 
there could be nocollusion. 

In maintaining his second proposition, the-present author en=: 
deavours to shew that the promise mentioned by St. Paul, Galat. 


iii, ¥7- has no relation to the first promise made to Abram, 
: ’ Gen, 
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Gen. xii. 7. but refers to the promise made to him ‘immediately 
after Isaac had been offered up intentionally by his father.’ p, 33. 
Is not this a pure begging of the question, supported only by a 
train of suppositions, each and all equally unfounded ? And does 
the authorthink that his observation, accompanying this assertion, 
will make it more palatable to the judicious critic? ‘ What ren- 
ders this more remarkable (says he) is, that this circumstance. 
took place precisely at exactly the half of the period from the crea- 
tion of the world to the crucifixion of Christ, upon that self- 
same mount Moria: as will hereafter be clearly proved, in the 
course of this work.’ For these proofs we have anxiously 
sought, but have not been happy enough to find them. How- 
ever, that the author may not think that we injure him, we 
will (with our patient reader’s permission) transcribe the proofs 
of his seventh and last proposition, to which he probably re- 
fers us: (p.104, &c.) 


‘ Some authors have entertained the opinion, that Isaae must-have 
been as much as 33 years old at the time he suffered himself to be 
bound of his father, as bearing more affinity with the age of Christ, 
Others have contended, that he was not then more than 25. This 
being the case, and the precise time uncertain, I shall take the liberty 
of supposing him to be just 28 years old at the time; and we are in- 
formed Gen. xxi. 5, that his father Abraham was an 100 when Isakec 
was born; add to both these the age of the world when Abram was 
born, viz. 1948, andthey make just 2076 to be the year of the world 
when Isaac was bound by his father Abraham, with the inteation of 
being offered up for a burnt-offering, asa type of Christ. Add then 
the age of Christ when crucified, viz. 33 years, to the age of the 
world when Christ was born, as hath been proved by this chronology, 
viz. 4.19, and both will make just 4152, which is just double the 
period ‘of time which had elapsed previous to Isaae being bound by 
his father Abraham, with a view to be offered up as a type of Christ. 

‘ What has induced me to dwell so particularly on this circum- 
stance is, having been given to understand that the last sentence of 
the 14th verse of the xxii, chap. of Genesis is not properly translated 
from the original Hebrew text, or it would run thus, “ in this 
mount the Lord shall be seen;”’ that is, the Lord Jehovah shall be 
seen. Which was actually verified when Christ suffered upon that 
very identical Mounr Morita, on which, you will observe, the tem- 
ple was built, see 2 Chron. ili. 1. And that it was the Lord Jehovah 
HIMSELF that was seen on that mount, I refer to Christ’s own words, 
as recorded by his beloved disciple, John the Evangelist, see John 


xiv. 7—11. And I think there can be no manner of doubt, but that” 


it was the same person that appeared to Abram, Gen. xiy. and xviii. 
chapters. That this is not an ynwarrantable construction upon the 
above passage in John, I refer to-Isai, xlit. 10, 113; xliv..6, 8, 243 


xlv. 5 to 233 xlvi. 9; xlvii. 43 xlvili. 173 xlix. 26; liv. 5, 8; see 


also John 1. 3, 3, 30, 143 1 Timothy iii. 16; also Hosea xiii. 


42 9, 14. 
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-* Having now, I trust, completely cleared up all my propositions 
collectively as well as severally, I shall only add a few remarks. If 
this chronology is not incontrovertibly correct, certain it is that the 
scripture is inadequate and insufficient to furnish us with a connected 
chronology ; which would be a very essential defect, and greatly tend 
to derogate from its divine authenticity as recorded by Moses, who 
was, without the least doubt, instructed by God himself for that pur- 
pose. And asto the 69 weeks mentioned Dan. ix. 25, which imply 
483 years, and which have been proved to commence in the first year 
of Cyrus; I make no hesitation whatever in firmly relying upon the 
fruth and verity of that divine prophecy, in preference to a vague, 
uncertain and confused chronology, on which, its very votaries have 
confessed, there is no certainty or dependance to be placed.’ 


We imagine that, after this specimen, we need not give our 
opinion of the style, reasoning, and acumen of this well- 





meaning writer. Ged &. 





. 
Art. [V. Poems and Plays. By Mrs. West, Author of “ A Tale 
of the Times,’? ** A Gossip’s Story,” &c. &c. 2 Vols. 12mo, 
10s. Boards. Longman and Rees. 1799. 
HE public have already been made acquainted with Mrs. 
West, by several novels, and by some poetical composi- 
tions, which have been honoured with a respectable share of 
approbation. The elegant little volumes before us will not de- 
preciate her literary reputation, though it is probable that she 
will find the Parnassian Mount less fertile of gain than the 
humbler field of storied fiction. 
The dramatic pieces, which Mrs. W. here submits to the 
' closet-judgment of the public, are a Tragedy called Adela, of 
which the subject is taken from feudal times—the ** days of chi- 
valry” which, a/as! are now no more !|—and a Comedy called How 
will it end? The tragedy was offered to the manager of Drury- 
Lane Theatre, about three years ago, and declined; from an 
opinion that it was unlikely tc succeed on the stage; it meta si- 
milar fate from the manager of Covent-Garden ; to whom also 
the Comedy was presented during the last winter, which he like- 
wiserefused, We do not think that these circumstances alone are 
er of their demerit ; for we recognize the truth of Mrs. 
.’3 observation that theatrical managers, in our times, * look 
for something different from plot, character, sentiment, or 
moral, in order to secure a favourable reception to a new piece.’ 
‘The taste of the times, perhaps, compels them to do so:—a 
taste which we cannot help calling vicious, as it insists ona 
seasoning of the supernatural and the marvelious, even in those 
compositions of which sound criticism has declared probability 
to be an essential ingredient.—* The charge of bombast, pa- 
eantry, and unnatural inconsistent horrors (Mrs. W. observes) 
Pi been proved against tragedy ; and comedy jabours — 
3 th¢ 
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the strong censure of confused plot, exaggerated character, and 
buffoonery.’ Our opinion of Mrs. West’s comedy is, that it pos- 
sesses very considerable merit, with respect to the conception 
and delineation of character, the soundness of its sentiments, 
and the purity of its moral; and, ifthe public should receive 
as much pleasure from the representation of it as we have gained 
from the perusal, we are confident that the exhibition of it would 
not be either unsuccessful or unprofitable. With regard to her 
Tragedy, our hopes are less sanguine. Probably the muse of Mrs. 
West is of too soft and gentle a character, to rise to the energy 
and pathos which are indispensable when the object is to rouse the 
stronger passions. She may please, divert, and inform: but she 
cannot agitate. Biank verse, too, is not perhaps the garb in which 
she best knows how to dress her sentiments. Her composi- 
tions of this kind seem to want something both of spirit ‘and of 
- harmony. : 

Among the detached poems, many possess very considerable 
merit. The Ode to Poetry abounds with beautiful and spirited 
imagery, and will afford the reader much of that kind of pleasure 
which, after all, is perhaps a better criterion of poetic merit 
than the rules of pedantic criticism. The following stanzas 
are taken from that part of the ode which is devoted to uncul- 
tivated poetry ; | 


‘ Amid the oaks which now compose 
The bulwarks of the British clime, 
The Druids curs’d their country’s foes, 
And taught their mysteries sublime ; 
Their theme was “ Liberty and truth,” 
Around them flock’d th’ impassion’d youth, 
And when the numbers ceas’d to flow, 
Impatient for the glorious field, 
In mimic fights they rais’d the shield, 
Impell’d the scythe-arm’d car, and twang’d the elastic bow. 


* Where nature’s wild disorder shocks 
Yet charms th’ enthusiastic breast, 
Mid roaring floods and barren rocks, 
Their harps the Scottish minstrels press’d ; 
With bold imagination warm, 
They saw the genius of the storm 
Rear on the hill his cloud-built throne, 
While trackless as the rushing air, 
The spirits of the dead repair 
Nightly to chauht the song that speaks of worlds unknown. 


‘ Heard’st thou the lay the Runic prince 
Peour’d in the dungeon’s living tomb ? 
Docs not each dauntless thought evince 


The. soul of Regulus and Rome? 
T4 With 
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With notes like his, the Cimbrian Thor 
Led Scandinavia’s chiefs to war, 

And steel’d their hearts to pity’s strain ; 
Such were the awful hymns that rung 
Qn Elbe’s gren banks, to Woden sung, 


When Hengist turn’d his keel to Albion’s ravag’d plain, 


* Oh spare yon cloister’s walls, nor aid 
The ruin of neglect and age ; 
Those walls preserv’d the tuneful maid 
From Gothic and from feudal rage ; 
There, when from Ister’s boist’rous surge, - 
To pale Hesperia’s southern verge, 7 
The Vandal march’d, resistless foe, 
When each affrighted science fled 
A land with human carnage red, 
The pitymg‘Muse:-retir’d, and wept the general woe, 


‘ Ah,, how unlike that monkish strain, 
To her exalted songs of yore! 
But darkness and despondence reign{ | } 
And intellect expands no more; 
At length the orient’s bright’ning ray 
Gives promise of a glorious day ; 
From proud Alraschid’s splendid court 
Long beams of splendour reach the west ; 
And see, in Moorish turbans dress’d, 
The banish’d arts return! I hail their graceful port.’ 


Of the minor poems, some are playful, and some grave and 
_ pathetic. It is in the former kind that Mrs. W. seems most 
happy 3—though we cannot say that her sonnets and her ele- 
gies do not frequently wrap the imagination and sometimes in- 
_ terest the heart. The following extract from a poem toa friend 
on her marriage, though a very early composition of the au- 
_ thor, is.a fair specimen of her manner in the lighter kind of 
poetry : | 3 | 


« Accept the verse, sincere and free, 
. Which flows, unstudied flows, to thee; 
And though the critic’s searching: eye 
Might many a latent error spy, 
Let not thy kinder taste condemn 
The failings of thy sister’s pen ; 
Some send a message, some a card, 
Verse is the tribute of the bard ; 
Congratulate’s a word so long, 
T scarce can weave it jn my song, 
And fear I must again employ 
The ancient phrase of “ wish you joy !*? 
I’m fore’d to write without the muses, 
1 ask’d them, but they sent excuses ; - 
! | They 
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They fancied that I meant to flout ’em, 
But I can scribble on without ’em. 

So, Lady Juno, Queen of Marriage, 
Order’d the peacocks to her carriage! 
Miss Iris had a hasty summons, 

To fetch a licence from the Commons ; 
Venus and all the little loves, 

A shopping went for ring and gloves; 
Apollo brought his chariot down, 

In hopes to drive you up to town ; 
aoe — mgt rs He satins, 

ulcan perhaps might make you pattens ; 
Bacchus ( this in strains belief) 
Turn’d cook, and spitted the roast beef; 
Hebe, like Hannah, dress’d so fine, 
With curtesies carried round the wine ; 
Then Love his torch to Hymen carried, 
And in plain English you were married.’ 


These volumes are very neatly printed, on fine paper: but 
elegant printing is no rarity in these ard times ! 


—_— 





Art. V. The Rise, Progress, and Consequences of the new Opinions 
and Principles lately introduced into France: with Observations. 8vo, 
pp. 272. 5s. Boards. Printed at Edinburgh. London, Wright, 
1799: 

]" is not easy to point out a subject more important, more 
extensive, and more difficult, than that which this anony- 

mous author has chosen. Perhaps its difficulty is increased by 

its having been now for ten years the trite topic of the learned 
and the ignorant,— of the profound and the superficial ;—the 
object of detestation and the theme of praise. Much subtlety, 
and considerable eloquence, would be requisite to attract sew 
light to a subject already so fully discussed; or to give new 
graces to what has before been said by the wee able writers 
whose pens it has occupied. The author, therefore, who ven~ 
tures to ‘* beat this ample field,” which Burke and his many 

able coadjutors have traversed before him, must cither have a 

strong confidence in his own ‘powers, or must have resolved to 

be contented with a small portion of literary compensation. 

Tt is scarcely necessary for us to say that a work, with such a 
title as this essay bears, is anti-jacobinical ; and that its object 
is to refute the opinions and explode the principles of which it 
professes to treat. The current of the times is, set-in too 
strongly against revolutionary and jacobinical notions, for 
an author expressly to publish a formal vindication of them :— 
this must come before the public, as it generally does come, 
disguised in some popular form ;—in a poem, in a play, or 

; | perhaps 





Wall..e. 
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perhaps inveloped in a. novel, where the sentiments of the 
writer are detailed by some favourite character, the splendor 
of whose virtues embellishes the principles which he holds. 
Fie, therefore, who in these times professes to treat of the rise 
and progress of French opinions, to examine their truth, or to 
trace their consequences, may be known even by his title-page 
to write against them; and to aim at guarding the public 
against their malignant influence. : 

The writer before us applies himself very seriously to this 
important labour; and if his arm be not as strong as that of. 
him who figst applied the lever to shake the colossal mass of » 
revolutionary maxims, he is yet far from being an inefffcient L 
avxiliary. ©n the contrary, this tract is not only written with , 
some logical accuracy and considerable strength of undesstand- 
ing, but has contributed to render still more palpable many of 
the dangerous sophisms and incongruous principles of the. 
French philosophes. Perhaps, the author does not always 
succeed in proving that their abstract positions gre false; nor 
is he always secure from the imputation of having himself ad- 
wanced propositions which, abstractedly considered, are inde- 
fensible: but he generally attains what seems to be his great 
object, namely, to prove that in fact and in practice those 
opinions and principles lead to what is either impracticable or 
dangerous. vik 

In the introductory remarks, we find some indications of . 
a candid and philosophic mind. ‘The possibility of improve- 
ment, even on the best existing political systems, is confessed ; 
‘andthe wisdom of examining, before we reject, new opinions 
in politics, is freely admitted : 

« If,’ says the writer, ‘ we trace history back to the beginning of 
authentic records, we shall find, that though many revolutions have 
taken place ; though civilized nations have been over-run by barba- 
rians ; and though knowledge has often been eclipsed by ignorance ; 
the arts and sciences have been making a gradual and perceptible 
prsress from the commencement of histury to the present time. 
There is no rcason to suppose that politics, considered either as an 
art.or as.ascience, has yet attained its greatest height. Since the 

institution of the feudal system, all the states of Europe have made 
considerable progress towards improvement. Our own laws and go- 
‘vernment, in particular, have been évery century receiving important 
corrections and additions; and there is reason to expect, that if 
they shall continue to be amended with caution and wisdom, they 
‘will be much more perfect before the end of the next century than 
they are at-present. We ought not then to dismiss without examina- 
-tion all new opinions in politics ; for if every, thing new is rejected, 
there, is.an end of all improvement.’ 
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After this liberal preface, the author proceeds to consider 
the declaration of the Rights of Man; in which, he says, most 
of the new principles that prevail in France are contained. 
‘This examination occupies the first nine chapters of the work, 
and is prosecuted in a succinct and methodical way. The se-~ 
cond chapter gives a short history of that declaration, of its 
authors, of its adoption, and of the changes which it has un- 
dergone since its first formation. The following chapters, to 
the ninth inclusive, analyze and comment on the different ar- 
ticles of which the declaration is composed. The doctrines of 
«‘ Government being instituted to secure to man the enjoyment 
of his rights”—of ‘ Liberty and Equality”—of « Law being 
the declaration of the general will”—of Public Security cen- 
sisting in ‘¢ the action of ALL to*assure to each the enjoyment 
and preservation of his rights’—the French Definition of Pro- 
_ perty, which admits the right of the state to violate the pro- 
perty of the individual when PUBLIC NECEssITY requires #— 
and finally the ‘‘ Sovereignty of the People” —are here analyzed 
and criticized with various degrees of acuteness and success. — 
Our limits will not suffer us to enter so minutely into the 
merits of the work, as to give a summary detail of the author’s 
reasoning in each instance. 'We'shall therefore content our- 
selves with extracting a specimen of his argumentative powers 
from his Observations on Equality : 

«It is needless to trace any farther the means employed to establish 
liberty and equality. In the historical facts which have been related, 
a sufficient specimen has been given of the characters of the men who 
patronized these principles, and of the unjust and barbarous methods 
employed to disseminate them. | It will therefore now be roper to 
inquire, What was the equality which so many men have been pur- 
suing, and for what reason is it considered as one of the rights of 
man? Js it a mere phantom, or is it a reality? Is it worth pur- 
chasing with the blood of millions, and by the horrors of anarchy, 
famine, and assassination? And after it is purchased at so deat a 
price, are there any means by which it can be retained? | 

‘ In whatever sense we employ the word equality, it is difficult to 
perceive how it can be one of the rights of man. It has not been 
generally admitted by philosophers, nor known to the common 
people. It is not, therefore, a self-evident principle. God has not 
made men equal; society has not made them equal; neither can any 
_ laws nor education preserve men equal. What, then, does equality 
mean, when considered asa right of man? Not, surely, equality of 
understanding ; for men are born with different capacities ; and no 
standard has yet been invented by which the understandings of men 
can be reduced to one scale.’ It is indeed surprising, that the French, 
who have lately made the wonderful discovery, that mind ‘is ¢om- 
posed of a fine species of crystals *, should not also have fond out 





¢ * See a Paper by La Metherie in the Journal de Physique.’ 
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—_ process by which those crystals could be reduced to one stand. 
ard. 

‘ Equality cannot mean equality in knowledge and virtue; for 
some men will. be wise, and some men will be fools ; some will be 
good, and some will be wicked, whatever new laws and forms of go- 
vernment shall be devised. 7 

‘ Neither cin equality mean an equal distribution of property ; for 
supposing you were to make all men equal in wealth to-day, they 
would be unequal to-morrow. Some would increase it by industry, 
and others would squander it im extravagance or folly. One man 


makes a fortune by his abilities, by his diligence, or by a happy co- 


incidence of circumstances, and he bequeaths it at his death to his 
children. Is-not this natural? Is it not fair and just that a man 
shpuld leave his property to his children? Yet from this it necessarily 
happens, that a person is often born to wealth before it can be known 
whether he be a wise man or a fool. A community of goods is a 
mere chimera, which could not enter into the imagination of any but 
an indolent spendthrift, or an indigent villain. If it were possible to 
establish a community of goods, which, happily for society, it is 
impossible to do, men would lose their industry, their talents, and 
their virtues, and would become wild beasts watching for their prey, 
and’ tearing each other to pieces in order to obtain it. 

¢ Equality according to the doctrines of the Illuminati and Jaco- 
bins, means equality in power. It rejects all kings, princes, and 
magistrates ; it destroys all distinction of ranks, abolishes the names 
of master and servant, annihilates all laws, and leaves every man to 
the guidance of his own passions, This is a plan to destroy society 
under the pretence of improving it ; it is to make men savages in or- 
der to civilize them ; it 1s to increase their power of doing mischief, 
to multiply temptations to vice, in order to make them good; to 
expose their property to plunder, and their life to the mercy of the 
assassin ; under the vain pretence of raising the dignity, and extend- 
ing the happiness of the human race. This is to reverse the nature 
of things, to make virtue become vice, and vice become virtue, to 
convert misery into happiness, and happiness into misery. It is to 
oppose the experience of fifty centuries, and is a presumptuous, but 
vain attempt, to overturn the Moral Government of God. . But be- 
hold. the villany of these men, observe them when possessed of power, 
and you will see that equality is the most despotic and tremendous 
tyranny, that it is the besom of destruction, which is to sweep away 
all the comforts of this life, and the delightful prospects of the next. 

‘ It ts evident, then, that equality in underetanding, in knowledge, 
in virtue, in wealth, and power, is impossible. In these qualities men 
never were equal, and by nothing that man can do can they be made 
equal.’ 

Interwoven with this part of the work, the reader will find a 
succinct history of the I/uminés and of Facobinism, as given in 
the writings of the Abbé Barruel, Professor Robison, &c. 
on which, as we have already offered our opinion of them 
at considerable length, it is not now necessary’to make any 

remark. 
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remark. It may suffice to say that this author, whose ima- 
gination seems to be deeply, but, we trust, needlessly, im- 
pressed with the danger of revealed religion and of established 
government, gives full credit to the strangest tales which eves 
those learned gentlemen have thought fit to publish. 

Having examined the exceptionable articles of the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man, with the view of proving that the 
French Legislators have mistaken the end of government; that 
their enumeration of the Rights of Man is defective and false; 
that the definition of Liberty is imperfect’; that their Equality 
isan artful fraud; that their Security is an ambiguous and 
dangerous right ; that some of their ideas respecting Property 
are fit only for those who live by confiscations and plunder; 
and that the title of “ Sovereign People” is a title of mock- 
majesty ;—the author proceeds, in the tenth and eleventh 
chapters, to examine what effects these new opinions have pro- 
duced on the character and situation of the French Nation, and. 
on their conduct towards foreign states. 

On this latter subject, he draws a picture in which the am- 
bition, the oppression, the injustice, and the perfidy of the 
French government, are delineated with a glowing pencil.. Its 
conduct towards Switzerland, in particular, is described with 
those feelings of indignation which it was so well calculated to 
excite in every honest breast. : 

In the 12th chapter, the writer gives an account of the con- 
spiracies which, he says, have been formed by the Jacobins in 
those countries with which France is engaged in war. He attri- 
butes the death of the Emperor Leopold.in 1792, and that of 
Gustavus King of Sweden shortly afterward in the same year, 
to assassins employed for the purpose by the Jacobin Club *, 
All the discontents which have prevailed in these countries, 
and particularly the rebellion in Ireland, and the mutiny in 
the British Fleet, he seems to consider as resulting from a 
cause of the same kind,—the influence of the Jacobins, or the 
contagious nature of their principles. 

The werk concludes with a chapter which, we think, is far 
less valuable than the former part, and indeed is very puerile.— 
In this the author points out the means which he deems neces- 
sary to check the ambitious projects and dangerous principles 
of the French. Among these the chief are a vigorous proses 
cution of the war (which, the author thinks, must undoubt- 
edly in the end be successful, because, ‘ though vice may flou- 
rish for a time, it cannot prosper for ever,’)—an abolition of ail 
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secret societies, and, among the rest, the Freemasons,——and the 
regulation of the press, limiting the number of booksellers, re. 
quiring a qualification of them, and that they shall at the end 
of cvery year give in a complete list of the books which they 
have published in the course of it. He also recommends that 
all printers should be obliged to put their names to every work 
which they print: a regulation which has been enforced by a. 
late act of parliament. 

Another of his proposals is that Reviewers shall be made to 
disclose their names, and their qualifications for criticism ; in 
order that the public may ascertain the merit of their remarks by 
the excellence of their political and literary character*. On 
reading this sagacious advice to the government, we immediately 
turned to the title-page for the name of the author, resolving 
to try him by his own rule :—but he who insists on the dis- 
closure of the names of others keeps his own a secret. We 
therefore may tell our readers, in his own words, that ‘ they will 
be highly censurable, and guilty of the most criminal negligence 
and dangerous credulity, if they place confidence in the advice 
or assertions of a writer of whose judgment and honesty they. 
are entirely ignorant.’ (See p. 265.)— Other means here pre- 
scribed, to resist the projects and principles of France, are, to 
discountenance the pantomime of Blue Beard, on account of 
the indecency of the dresses used in it; to insist on stage-dancers 
dressing more modestly; and, finally, to diffuse more widely, 
and teach more attentively, the ‘ nature of CurIsTIANITY, 
which is the noblest of all the ScrENcEs, and the most useful 
of all the ArTs.’ 

On this last point, he adds: 

¢ But it may be inquired, who ought to be the instructors of the 
young in religion and morality? ‘T’he discourses of the clergy are 
certainly of the highest importance to society; but it must be ac- 
knowledged, that they are not suited to the capacity of the young. 
The young are not accustomed to follow a continued train of thought; 
their knowledge is at first entirely acquired by conversation, by hear- 
ing the opinions of others, by a re questions of their own, and 
by the frequent perusal of boo 

hese things ought to be attended to by schoolmasters, by tutors, 
and by teachers of every description. But public or professional 
teachers are not the persons whom nature has appointed as the in- 
structors and guardians of the morals of the young. Professional 
teachers ought indeed to contribute their assistance, which on all 
occasions may be of the highest consequence ; but the duty is too 





| * The writer says; ‘ These observations are made by one who has 
never been connected with any reviewers ;? an assertion which we can 
readily believe, for otherwise he could not have made a proposal so 
totally incompatible with the nature of a critical work, 
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sacred, and the charge too important, to be.transferred to strangers. 
Parents ought toexecutethe task themselves : their situation ives them 

all those advantages which can enable one man to impress the under- 
| standing, to guide the opinions, to direct the passions, and influence’ 
the manners of another. The authority of a father over a child 
whom he protects and su ports ; the tender and insinuating ioflu- 
ence of a mother over the child whom she nourishes and loves—may, 
| when judiciously exercised, form the young to whatever is great, and 

honourable, and excellent. We must acknowledge, indeed, .that the 

best fathers may have profligate children ; but in that case we shall 
" find, that the children are ruined by falling into bad company.’ 





These remarks are just, and worthy of attention. .Thereis no 
duty more sacred, no station more charged with responsibility to 





individuals, to society, and to the great Creator of all, than the 


| duty and the station of a parent; and few means of inducing 





virtuous conduct will be found, that will be more effectual than 
| the early inculcation and judicious application. of good prin- 
ciples, flowing from the lips and exemplified in the person of 


a revered father or a beloved mother. Watlk..e. 








Arr. VI. Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity. Your by the late 
Rev. John Fell, of Homerton; and Eight by Henry Hunter, 
D. D. Minister of the Scotch Church, London-Wall. Published 
at the Request of the Managers and Subscribers. 8vo. pp. 400. 
6s. Boards. Johnson, &c. 1798. 


EVER, perhaps, were two sets of Lectures on the same sub- 
ject presented together, that were of so different a colour 
and complexion as those which are contained in this volume. 
The first four, by the late Mr. Fell, are written in an ener- 
getic, laconic, unadorned style: while the last, by Dr. Hunter, 
are studied, verbose, and decorated with the flowers of Asiatic 
oratory. The former addresses his auditory in q plain, familiar, 
and often impressive ‘language: the latter rounds his periods 
with care, and attempts rather to captivate the ear than to warm 
the heart. Neither, in our apprehension, is close in argument, 
nor uncommonly powerful in reasoning. 

‘That our readers may have some idea of the manner of both 
the Lecturers, we will produce specimens from each; taking: 
the liberty of making some observations, as we proceed. 

‘In the second Lecture, Mr. Fell calls the attention of his 
audience to the following text, Luke, xxiv. 44. And he said 
unto them, these are the words which I spoke unto you while I was 
yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled, which were written 
in the law of Mosesy and in the prophets, and in the psalms, cone 
cer, ming 11. 


* I would 
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‘ I would endeavour, (says the Lecturer, ) from these words, to shew, 
that the descriptions which are given in the New Testament of the per. 
son and character of our Lord jesus Christ, were not first invented, and 
brought forward, either by Jesus Christ himself, or by the Apostles ; 
but that they were well known and understood among every class of the 
Jewish people, before the appearance of Christ ; of which we havemany 
decisive proofs, and from whence it plainly follows, that there must be 
some such person and character as the Evangelists and Apostles have 
represented the Lord Jesus to be; otherwise, there can be no light, 
no truth in the Old Testament Scriptures ; nor can we perceive their 
real value, or what advantage could drise from them to tKe world in 

. And that I may do this with effect, I fhall in the 

‘ First place, bring forward the sentiments and opinions of their 
own writers, the oldest that are extant, next to the Prophets them- 
selves. And in order that it may be done to advantage, I must take 
the liberty to obtrude upon your ears the use of words and terms to 
which, perhaps, they are not familiar. I must particularly take no- 
tice of, what are called, the Jewish Targums. And, not to use the 
word in vain, 1 beg leave to explain it to you before-hand. The word 
Targum, signifies a translation from one language into another, ora 
porapneees of those parts that are so translated, or both of these to- 

ether. , 
* There was an early necessity of translating the Hebrew Scriptures 
into the Chaldee language ; for, from the long residence of the peo- 
le in that country, they in some measure lost their native tongue. 
This was done early ; and of these things, which are thus early per- 
formed, many are lost. The oldest Targums that are extant, go by 
the names of Onkelos, and Jonathan Ben-Uzziel, or Jonathan the 
son of Uzziel. That of Onkelos seems to have been the most ancient. 
They were both disciples, as it is said, of the great Hillel, who was 
one of the most considerable men among all the Jews. He was of the 
seed royal by the mother’s side, and exercised the authority ef a ma- 
istrate and law-giver in many and various particulars; and was the 
Read of the Sanhedrim. Perhaps, neither of them lived long before 
the appearance of Jesus Christ. Perhaps, they wrote about forty 
years before the incarnation of the Son of God, 
¢ There is another Targum or translation, called the Ferusalem 
Targum. Its age cannot easily be ascertained. ‘There are various 
other Targums, but these three only are particularly worthy of our 
respect, and were regarded as authorities by the Jews themselves. 
From them we might endeavour to learn the sense of the Jewish 
Church before the times of Christ, concerning many remarkable pro- 
phecies which related to the coming of the Messiah, the Son of God. 
I will take notice of afew. Their number indeed is great, but a 
small quantity will be sufficient for our purpose at present. The 
oldest prediction is this, that “ the seed of the woman should break 
the head of the serpent, and that the serpent should bruise his heel.’ 
So it stands in the book of Genesis. Thes Targums express them- 
selves thus, after they have given the text: ‘* The sons of the woman 
themselves shall bruise the heel in ‘the latter days of the Messiah.” 


And the other says, “ they themselves shall bruise the heel, in the end 
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of the heel of the days, in the days of Messiah the king.’’? They seem 
to have had juster views of the character and office of the Messiah, 
than many of the Jews had in the days of our Lord’s ministry. ‘They 
bear a remarkable testimony to the sufferings of the Messiah, and to 
those sufferings as brought about by their own countrymen, who 
called dtaisdives descendants of the promised seed, and heirs of that 
great and divine seed.which was soon to makechis appearance. 

¢ J shall ext take the remarkable prediction of Jacob, in the forty- 
ninth chapter of Genesis, and the tenth verse ; and shall notice the 
eleventh and twelfth verses, forthe sake of the interpretations of thoce 
Targums. *** The sceptre shall not depart from Judah,-nor a law- 
giver from’*sthe latter state of the peoples,‘ until Shiloh come.’? 
Onkelos says, *¢ until the Messiah come.” | Jonathan, the son of 
Uzziel, says, ** until the time in whichthe king Messiah shall come.’” 
And thus they paraphrase the eleventh verse ; ** Binding his foal unto 
the vine, and his ass’s colt untathe choice vine; he washed his gar- 
ments in wine, and his clothes in the blood of grapes;’? Thus they 
express the patriarch’s meaning: ‘* How beautiful is king Messiah, 
who shall arise out of the house of Judah; he girdeth his loins, he 
descendeth, he sets the battle in array against his enemies, and slayeth 
many kings!’’ «The next verse they thus explain. ‘* How beautiful 
are the eyes of the king Messiah, as the pure wine!’ and so on, 

* These testimonies fully set before us their expectation, and the, 
previous view which they had of the character of the son of God, as 
the true Messiah.’ 

This conclusion, that the testimonies of the Jewish Zargums 
set before us the expectation of the Jews, and the previous 
views which they had of the chgracter of the. Son of God as the 
true Messiah, is in our opinion rashly drawn, and rises not 
out of the premises. Nay, the premises themselves are ex- 
tremely dubious, and what logicians call petitiones principii : 
for, first, Mr. F. supposes that the Targums were composed be= 
fore the time of Christ, although it is far more probable, nay, 
almost certain, that they were composed after the reign of 
Constantine; and we imagine that the Jews never thought of 
applying the text of Gen. ili..15. to their expected Messiah, until 
they saw the Christians applying it to their Messiah already 
come. There is not a word: of this in Onkelos, the earliest of 
theTargumists ; although he has in some places been evidently. 
interpolated by posterior Rabbins. Granting, however, that 
both:the Babylonish and Jerusalem Targums were as far prior 
to the-Christian zra as they are posterior to it, we cannot per-. 
ceive how their testimony, such as it is, characterizes our Mese . 
siah, Fesus Christ.—We present the reader with the whole para- 
phrase of the Babylonish Targum, on the rath and 15th verses. 
“© And Jehovah God brought these three into judgment ; and 
ta.the serpent he said: Because thou hast done this, thou shalt 
be more-accursed, than any other beast of the field; upon thy 
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belly shalt thou walk, and thy feet shall be shortened ; and once 
im every seven years thou shalt lose thy skin: inthy mouth shall 
be mortal poison; and dust shalt thou cat all the days of thy life. 
And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, between 
the seed of thy son and the seed of hersons; and while the 
sons of the woman shall observe the commandments of the law, 


they will make it their care to smite thee on the head: but 


when they abandon the commandments of the law, then wilt 
thou make it thy care to bite them in the hecl., But for them 
there shall be a remedy; for thee no remedy: for they shall 
find a remedy for their heel in the days of the Anointed~—or 
Messiah.”’ .Will any sound and sober critic deem this absurd 
paraphrase characteristic of the blessed esus ?—We are moved 
with pity when we see such arguments brought forwards in 
support of Christianity! : 
_ Not less ridiculous is the application of the paraphrase of 
Jonathan-Ben- Uzziel (who, by the way, is not Jonathan-Bens 
Uzziel, but a pseudo-Jonathan, no one can say whom,) on 
Gen. xlix. 11, 12. where he thus exclaims: ** How beau- 
tiful is Hr, king Messiah, who shall arise out of the house of 
ae : he girdeth his loins, he descendeth, he sets himself in 

attle array against his enemies, and slayeth many kings !”— 
When did Jesus array himself against his enemies? What 
kings were slain by him ? 

In the same manner, the author explains from the Targums, 
the prediction of Balaam, Num. xxiv. 7. the words of David, 
2 Sam. xxiii. 3. and two passages of Isaiah, &c. &c. After so 
many sacred testimonies, we were somewhat astonished to find 
evidences brought in support of the Messiah-ship of Christ, 
from Suetonius and Virgil. | 

Mr. F.’s third Lecture is chiefly employed against Paine’s 
Age of Reason. That writer’s bold and often unfounded asser- 
tions are-here repelled, sometimes with solid arguments, and 
g$ometimes with counter-assertions as bold and unfounded as 
those of Paine himself.—We must refer the reader to the 
Lecture at large, p. 65. 

For the defects of Lecture 4th, an apology is made by the 
editor; who says that it was ¢ delivered under the pressure of 
that bodily infirmity, which terminated in Mr. Fell’s dissolus — 
tion.’=We are therefore desired to ‘consider this piece not as 
the fabric, but as the fragments of a great. mind.” The major 
part of the chasms* in it might, however, have been easily 





* The Lectures were taken down by a short-hand writer, as they 


were delivered; and Mr. Fell’s voice was at times so weak, that va- 
tious words could not be heard, 


filled 
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flied up. At p. 116. for example, it is clear that the Lecturer 
meant to give a chronological chain from Eber to Moses.—- 
So p. 87. Mr. +— is Mr. Harmer, who has .treated the sub- 
ject in the 2d vol. of his Observations, p. 65—67.' We cannot 
however agree with him, nor with Mr. F. who adopts his ideas 
that the bed of Og, Deut. iii. 11. was “¢ a mattress filled with 
found pieces of iron in the manner of a coat of mail.” We 
suspect that it was an iron cofin. Again p. 118. the four astes 
risks might have easily been changed into Beetylia, by any one 
who was acquainted in any degree with Oriental learning: but 
the editor’s respect for Mr. F.. goes so far as to say-—* Who but 
Mr. F. himself could fill up such blanks ?’ Pref. p. viii, 
_ On the whole, we discern in these four Lectures the pious 
Christian and the animated preacher; and, if the editor chuses, 
‘the relics of a departed saint :’ but we cannot‘ view them With 
the veneration excited by the contemplation of a Raphael’s out 
line, or a Michael Angelo’s design.’ Pref. p. xi. ‘This incense 
is too strong to be offered even at the shrine of a departed 
Saint. fo ys 
We come now to Dr. Hunter’s part of the performance, 
which consists of eight lectures. ‘Lhe first commences with 
these common-place Truisms : 


‘ There are subjects of which a man may be innocently ignorant $ 
and there are others: with which he must be acquainted at his peril. 
Every one is not obliged to. be a mathematician, nor to cultivatea 
taste for music, for painting, or for poetry. Many are born with a 
total incapacity to acquire those sciences, as some are born blind, 
some deaf and dumb: but an indispensible necessity is laid on all men 
to study, to know, and to practise morals and religion, &c.’?—A grain 
P. 135. © He (a man) may want, or he may lose, an arm or an eye 3 

e may be slow in speech, dull in apprehension, of cold affections, 
have an unretentive memory, yet still be a man, and good and happy : 
but withhold, or extinguish the principle of conscience, and the mar 
1s annihilated.’ ; 

Surely there is no great difficulty in filling up a page in 
this manner ! 

Let us now hear Dr. H. ushering in his Evidences of Chris- 
tianity : : 

‘ In this awful undertaking I engage with fear and trembling. I 
fee] the ashes of my departed friend yet stirring under my fect. I 
behold his labours arrested by the hand of death, I feel my own 
strength how small, my charge how weighty. I hear an Apostle 
exclaim, ‘“* And who is sufficient for these things?’ But another 
voice cries, ‘¢ Fear not, thou worm Jacob, for I am with thee: be not 
dismayed for I am thy God: I will strengthen thee; yea I will help 
thee; yea I will uphold thee with the right hand of my righteous- 
ness.” If the Lord give the wor¢, as he did to Cyrus, for the pur- 
pose of a temyoral deliverance to his church, ¢ the two-leaved. gates 
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shall open before him, the crooked places shall be made straight, the. 
gates of brass shall be broken, and the bars of iron shall be cut in 
éunder.”’ 

¢ It is impossible aecurately to class the persons who may find them. 
selves. disposed to. give attendance on such occasions as these, nor is it 
needful. There is a goodly proportion, we trust, whe have actually 
attained what the Evangelist in the text, proposes to communicate, 
the knowledge of “ the certainty of the things wherein they have 
been instructed,’’ and who are holding “ the beginning of their con- 
fidence stedfast unto.the end.”’ There may be others who, it is to 
be feared, have been instructed in the truth as it is in Jesus, have ad. 
mitted it without scruple, without inquiry, and never seriously be- 
lieved; because they tgok every 73 for granted. How many have 
‘* a name to live and are dead,” hold “ the truth in unrighteous. 
ness,”’ attempt to establish an impracticable union between Christ 
and Belial, Christ and Mammon, Christ and Moloch? There is a 
lukewarm tribe, continuing halting between two opinions, living and 
dying in a state of indifference and indecision ; and a tribe, still more, 
numerous, that of the idle, of the curious, who must at any rate get 
rid of that heavy commodity, their time ; and, incapable of disposing 
of it in wholesale, find themselves reduced to a petty traffic in variety. , 
These hunt after novelty, however frivolous, while it is a novelty, and’ 
abandon it, however useful, interesting and important, as soon as that 
charm is lost. Determined, inveterate enemies of the gospel do not 
frequent places of public worship, and have given over reading the 
Scriptures, cnet y in the view of finding food for their spleen and 
: therefore may be considered as having no place’ in 
this enumeration. 

‘ But there is a class which presented itself to my mind, the mo- 
ment that the idea of sucha lecture was suggested, and which, inthe 
prosecution of it, engrosses almost all my omaha : it is the class of 
ingenuous, well-descended, well-dis sed, well-instructed youth, ene 
tering on the perilous voyage of life, in a dissipated age, in a cor- 
rupted metropolis, where the syren'song is heard at the corner of, 
every street, and Circe’s stupifying cup is constantly replenished from’ 
a thousand fountains. Have youthful modesty, simplicity, candor, 
sense of shame, sense of duty, been preserved? O how desirable to’ 
transmit these amiable qualities unimpaired, improved, mto the matu- 
rity of manhood, the pursuits of active public or private life, and the 
dignified tranquillity of respectable old age. Has the tempter de- 
ceived, has the young heart been betrayed, and made to taste the 
bitterness of shame, of remorse? O how desirable to extricate the 
thoughtless bird from the suare of the fowler, to prevent inconside- 
rate error from degenerating into habits of vice, to restore composure: 
to the troubled conscience, and confidence to the abashed counte- 
nance. If we cannot melt, convince, reclaim the hoary libertine 
and unbeliever. himself, we will at least dispute with him the posses-, 
sion of yet unpoisoned minds, yet undegraded faculties, yet unper- 
verted powers. This is the arduous purpose which we have formed. 
And with what armour are we furnished for the accomplishment of it? 
«© The weapons of our warfare are not carna!.’’ We mean to make 
a simple appeal to - hearts and conscieuces, in behalf of the reli- 
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gion of Jesus Christ. Without -giving up one iota of the external 
evidence of Christianity, consisting of the distinct accomplishment of 
innumerable ancient predictions respecting the person, character, 
offices, actions, sufferings and death of Jesus of Nazareth; and of 
the performance of innumerable miracles by lxmself and his apostles, 
which were as certainly wrought as any other facts transmitted to us 
through the channel of history, we mean to take up Christianity as ig. 
is, and as it must appear to every candid inquirer, and to attempt a 
demonstration of the following propositions, in so many successive 
discourses : 

‘ :, That the religion of Jesus Christ is entirely conformable to all. 
the ideas of Deity which we are enabled to form by the exercise of our 
own reason, on a serious contemplation of the great universe; in 
ether words, that it is the true, and only, religion of nature: 

‘2. That it is, universally congenial to the constitution and frame of 
the human mind; | | 

‘ 3. That it is most happily adapted to the feelings, necessities, 
and expectations of the human heart, at every successive stage of 
man’s existence ; |. 

‘ 4. That it is our most infallible guide, and our securest guard, 
amidst all the vicissitudes of this transitory life : 

5. That it is the strongest and sweetest cement of human so- 
ciety : 

«6. That it is the only satisfactory interpretation of the mystery 
of providence: and 

‘4. That it constitutes the grand proof of immortality, and exhi- 
bits the only rational display of a life to come.’ 


We shall conclude with one other specimen, from Lecture 
1oth, p. 285. with which, we think, every reader of feeling 
will be pleased : 


¢ The source of all public union, is conjugal and filial affection. 

Here we are to look for the nursery of virtue, the foundation of so- 
cial strength and importance, the glory of states and kingdoms. If 
the fountain be poisoned, the stream, through every ramification, 
must becorrupt. And what has Christianity not done to purify this 
fountain, to give solidity to this foundation? It has restored the in- 
stitution of marriage to its primitive simplicity, equity, and obligation. 
The legislator of the Jews laid down, it is true, the original law of 
God and- nature, with clearness and precision, but the character of 
the wayward people whom he governed, rendered a strict interpreta- 
tion and observance of that law difficult, and induced him to relax in 
certain particular cases; but the Christian law-giver, who came in- 
deed to make atonement for transgression, and to reconcile the 
guilty, abates not in a single iota the authority of the law; with the 
purity and dignity becoming his high character, he re-establishes the 
ordinance of heaven, which will not, cannot bend to humour the pas- 
sions and the interests of changing mortals. ‘The letter‘of the law 
went no farther than to restrain men from the grosser acts of viola- 
tion; but the spirit of the law, according to its divine ‘aterpreter, 
places a guard over the eyes, over the thoughts, over the heart, and 
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secures domestic peace and honour on the immoveable basis of 
religion. : "3 
‘ Is it without design that the great Teacher sent from God so free’ 
quently represents Dcity to us, under the endearing character of Fa- 
ther? O ‘no, this relation first exalts us to heaven; and then sends 
every man to his own home, tohisown bosom. The parent is admo- 
nished of the wisdom needful to direct his conduct in managing the 
important trust committed unto him. He is admonished of the ten- 
dérness, the compassion, .the patience, the forbearance, the forgivenesa 
which uninstructed, feeble, hélpléss, perverse children stand in need of. ' 
He learnsto be merciful, as his Father in heaven is merciful. The 
child, drawn with the bands of a man, with cords of love, beholds 
in the superior intelligence, in the care, the affection, the vigilance of 
an earthly parent, ‘an emanation from the pure fountain of all good’ 
a-sense of dépendance, of obligation is produced ; the heart overflows’ 
with gratitude. All parties are reciprocally endeared to each other: 
they are twice blest, blest in what they give, and in what they re-’ 
céive. The will of God is ‘* done on earth as it is done in heaven.”? 
*€ With what heavenly“wisdom does our divine master mould the ree 
lative duties of life into a devotional form, and thereby give them 
life, energy, elévation?” While we pronounce, from one mouth,’the - 
solemn address, ** Our Father,” all bitterness and wrath die within 
us; @ common relation and interest are clearly discerned, and powers 
fully felt; the spirit of love glows in every breast. Dare we utter 
the petition read at the opening of the discourse, ‘‘ Thy will be 
done,”’. with a consciousness of habitually neglecting or resisting the’ 
known will of God; with a disposition to disturb the peace of so- 
ciety 3 with the dreadful imputation of kindliag a hell upon earth ? 
No, a sefise of the divine presence overawes the mind; our spirit and - 
practice must not contradict our prayers. What we earnestly implore 
at a throne of grace, it will be our earnest endeavour to obtain and 
realige. °' Was it without meaning and design that’ Jesus gave the 


@worlda glimpse of himself, at the age of twelve years, in the maturity# 


of wisdom blended with the simplicity of the child: and that after 
filling with astonishment ‘ at his understanding and answers,’’ all 
who heard him, he meekly and modestly retired from the temple with 
his parents, and ** went down with them, and came to Nazareth, 
and. was subject to them ?’ What a mild lesson to tender ingenuous 
youth, of that subordination without which no society can subsist, 
of the respect due to parental feelings, to parental authority ; of the . 
submission, resignation, and restraint, which the condition of human 
life imposes on oyr early inexperienced years? Was it without design 
that, inthe course of his public ministry, little children obtained 
such a share of his attention, drew down his benediction, were pro- 
posed by him as 4 pattern to the aged; that he made this emphatical 
declaration concerning them: “ I say unto you, that in heaven their 
angels do always behold the face of my Father which is in heaven :”” 
«take heed that ye despise not one of them.’’ It is not the will of 
your Father which is in heaven that one of these little ones should pe- 
rish.’? What acheck to the projects of pride, avarice and ambition, 
which direct so often the parental heart, in making provision for, — 
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children ; what a reproof of inattention to their spiritual interests ; 
what a stimulus to lay up for them treasures in heaven.’ 


OF si sic omnia:—but the polemical parts are generally 
weak; and the interpretation and application of scripture pas- 
sages are sometimes unfair, and almost always systematic : 
that is, they are bent to support what is called the analogy of 
faith. In short, those who have read Pa/ey will not regard 
these Lectures as master-pieces of reasoning; howsoever they 
may estimate them as specimens of pulpit oratory.—If our advice 
were of importance, or would be followed, we should advise, 
those writers who employ their pens in support of Christianity 
and its evidences, to stand only on solid ground; to defend 
only tenable posts; above all, to avoid systematic theology ; 
and to study neither in the school of Calvin, nor in the school 
of Bellarmine, but in the pure evangelical school of CuristT. 
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Art. VII. An Outline of the History and Cure of Fever, endemic 
avd contagious ; more expressly the Contagious Fever of Jails, 
Ships, and Hospitals; the concentrated Endemic, vulgarly the 
Yellow Fever of the West Indies. ‘To which is added, an Ex. 
planation of the Principles of Military Discipline and Economy ; 
with a Scheme of Medical Arrangement for Armies. By Robert 


Jackson, M.D. 8vo. pp. 396. 7s. Boards. Longman and 
Rees. 17098. ) 





HIs work appears to be the result of much careful observa- 

tion, and to merit the attention of practitioners who are 
attached to the army. On the general subject of fever, however, 
there is little novelty ; if we except the author’s remark that conti- 
nued fever, in a regiment to which he acted as surgeon, proved 
uniformly more fatal to tall men, than to those of a middling 
size; the grenadiers having suffered more than the men of the 
battalion. The great sickness of our army on the Conti- 
nent, in 1794, is imputed to the mode of filling up regi- 
ments with raw recruits, who had not acquired the proper 
habits of the soldier. 


‘ The British cavalry remained on the continent, eantoned in the 
neighbourhood of Bremen, for some months after the infantry was 
withdrawn. During the retreat, this part of the army had been little 
subject to sickness ; and even at the beginning of September, when 
the author returned to England, no acute disease was yet known. 
This fact, contrasted with the deplorable state of the infantry, is 
singular, and furnishes an important remark to statesmen and Gene- 
rals. The cavalry was not filled up by the recruits of independent 
companies ; and the acquisition of rank was here less a matter of 
traffic than of qualification and service: the principles of discipline 
| U 4 were 
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were consequently better understood, and economy was more strictly 
attended to.’ 
. Dr. Jackson has also observed that the mortality was greater 
in general hospitals, than it proved when a regiment was left to 
ifs Own resources, 

The symptoms are copiously described, and they agree, in 
all material points, with those which have been remarked by 
other writers. We think, however, that Dr. J. has rather 
Jessened the value of his description, by too much minuteness 
of observation. In taking notes of individual cases, the practi- 
tioner cannot be too particular; but an author may puzzle his 
readers, by proving too liberal of the contents of his ad- 

versaria. Something of this kind we have perceived in Dr. 

J.’s book: where diseases, identically the same, are described 
: as of different classes, when they only differ in their degree 
, of violence. 

The account of dissections of patients who died of the yel- 
ow fever. is valuable, because it seems: to be formed from nua 
merous and accurate observations. It presents chiefly appear- 
ances of congestion in the head,- and of inflammation, or effu- 
gion of blood, in the villous coat of the intestines, 


On the question respecting the contagious nature of the 
yellow fever, the author’s observations are diffuse, and in many 
instances obscure. He distinguishes between endemic and 
contagious fevers very properly ; yet he supposes that endemic 
fevers are propagated by a peculiar atmosphere formed in a 
certain district. What is this, but the exploded doctrine of the 
Contagium ad distans ? | 

The distinction which Dr, Jackson labours to establish is, 
that endemic fever arises frof marsh-miasmata, and the pre- 
valence of these miasmata in the atmosphere; while conta- 
gious fever, arising from human effluvia, is an accidental, and 
indeed an artificial disease, occasioned by an improper mode 
of living. ‘The opinion is plaustble : but we think that the au- 
thor relies on it too confidently. ‘The causes of fever cannot 
be limited to these circumstances, even if' we should admit the 
power of marsh-miasmata ; which is not universally allowed, at 
present. —From this discussion, we collect that Dr. J. does not 
deem the yellow fever contagious.—He maintains the existence 
of Critical Days, in the fevers of the West Indies. : 

We extract the following passage, because it relates to a 
curious subject, on which we have not yet seen any thing sae 
tisfactory ; viz. the probable length of time which intervenes 


between the moment of infection in feyer, and the appearance 
of the disease ; 
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« The intimate nature of the remote cause of fever is obscure,—not 
less obscure, perhaps, than the nature of the matter of electricity. 
It is subtile, but still it is a matter capable of concentration and of 
diffusion. Its force and concentration sare measured by effects, but 
nothing is known o&modification or form. It enters the human body, 
but the channels by which it enters are not known with certainty ; 
it probably undergtes changes, between the period of entrance and 


the period of cbvious action, but they are not poceyse Gounety- , 


Its effects, upon the living system, are visible; but, in its own su 

stance, it has not yet been submitted to the human eye; the causes, 
by which it is concentrated, by which it is diffused and even dispersed, 
are numerous and obvious ; and the laws, which regylate its motions, 
may often be traced. It seems to accumulate within the system by a 
regular, but unknown process $ in a certaiu state of accumulation, it 
seems to explode, in a manner similar to the explosions af electricity. 
An accurate idea of the changes which it undergoes, from the period of 
entering the system, till action becomes obyious, cannot well be forme 
ed; it cannot even be known precisely, whether the open and de- 
clared action of the cause be owing to a change produced upon the 
-matter of the cause itself, by a regular process ; or to an approxima- 
tion of the system to act, at certain periods, in correspondence with 
causes disposed to disturb the ordinary health. The process is here ob- 
scure: but this fact is certain, that at particular periods more than at 
others, an aptitude of collision arises, or that a form of febrile action ma- 
nifests itself more frequently about the fourteenth day, after commu- 
nication with an infected source, than at any other. It is hence pro- 
bable, that revolutions in the frame, unknown to the most ¢areful ob- 
servers, have an influence in determining the collision of febrile action 
at certain times more than at others; and the opinion gains confirma- 
tion, from the circumstance, that these events take place chiefly at 
septenary periods,—at a seventh, fourteenth, ewency-liee, &c. rato 
the time of exposure to the source of infection, This infers a longer 
space between exposure to the cause and consequent action of the 
cause than is usually allowed by writers, but the author speaks from 
his awn observations,—made upon numerous bodies of men,—upon 
healthy men placed as attendants in infected hospitals, and upon 
healthy soldiers s¢nt to the concentrated sources of endemic fever. 
Among such, fever ecarcey ever appeared before the seventh day, 
commonly not before the fourteenth; and, in numerous instances, 
not till the expiration of six weeks or even two months, though the 
cause of disease, during this time, was ordinarily in great activity.’ 


In treating of the cure of the first stage of fever, the author 
proposes, in addition to the usual methods of practice, to wash 
the body with cold water; and, which he says is still more 
effectual, to make the patient travel some miles in a car- 
riage, or cart. | 

For the cure of the yellow fever, Dr. J. recommends bleed- 
ing at the arm, to the amount of twenty ounces, followed by 
purgatives ; calomel and James’s powder are particularly rar ° 
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tioncd; these must, be succeeded by the effusion of cold water, 
anda large blister between the po Pe If this method be 
pursued within’ six hours fram the attack, Dr. J. thinks that 
the disease will almost always be cut short, or changed to an 
intermittent type. 

If a day shall have elapsed from the attack, repeated bleed- 
ing and effusion of cold ‘water are directed, ‘with the purga- 
tives and blister, as already mentioned : but to these Dr. J, 
adds ‘the adoption of the bold measure of moving the patient 
in a Cart; carriage, or spring-waggon, through the pure air, 
sheltered by boughs of trees, in the best manner possible, from 
the direct rays of the sun.’ If motion be found useful in this 
fever, would net swinging . the patient in a horizontal posture 
be preferable to the rough treatment here directed ? 

Brisk purging, friction of the abdomen, ablution with cold 
water, and agitati€n in-a carriage, are pointed out as the pro- 
per remedies after the evening of the second, or commence- 
ment of the third day from the attack. There seems in reality 
fo be little or no variation in the practice, though the author: 
divides this time into three periods. ‘The reader will. be SUT= 
prised to find that, even on the fourth day, when the patient 
is evidently sinking, the same round is again recommended 5 
and that the author even advises bleeding in this state. We 
caunot argue against experience, which Dr. Jackson pleads in 
defence of his practice; and other parts of his book shew a 
turn for observation : but we cannot see the propriety of bleed- 
ing, in this stage of the disorder. ‘The cozing of blood from 
the villous coat of the intestines, which occasions the black- 
vomit and the: discharge of tar-like matter by stool, is quite out 
of the reach of this. remedy; which can produce no effect, 
under such circumstances, but an increase of debility. | 

Dr. J.’s observations on the free use of mercury in fevers are 
judicious, and. worth transcribing : - 

~€ In St. Domingo, calomel has had numerous trials, in every form 
of the disease ; and though vague observation s speaks in its favour, 
aceurate’ experience leaves its good effects in doubt. ‘The geueral, res 
sult seems to be the fol lowing, In fever of an jntermitting: or remit. 
ting type, where the skin is soft, warm and sensible, the action of the 
vascular system free and unconfined; in short, where the disease is 
yaiid, the mouth is often affected at an early period; and as the 
mouth becomes. affzcted, the violence of the febrile symptoms, in 
most cases, abates; on the contrary, w here the disease is continued 

and ardent, or slow and creeping, with diminished sensibility of the 
skin and impaired energy of the vascular system, enormous quantities 
of caloinel, either produce no visible effect,’or the gums become 
spongy and livid, but no salivation ensnes:—the event is then unfors 
tunate, or life emerges in a gradual manner, Further, it is a com- 
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mon observation, that where salivation actually takes place in con. 
tinued fevers, it seldom shows itself till the violence of the symptoms 
has evidently abated: hence a suggestion arises, that the appearance 
of salivation is only an indication of the departure of disease :—no 
of exists, that the operation of the mercury is the cause of this 
departure... Such are the, remarks which cccurred ip reviewing dif- 
ferent modes of treatment in the hospitals of St. Domingo ; to which 
it will not be superfluous to add’an experiment made at the Mole, in 
August 1796 by Mr. Lind, surgeon to Jamaica. Out of fifteen 
cases of fever, which were put under the care of Mr, Lind:on the first 
day of the disease, and treated with the utmost attention, five died ; 
‘in three of whom salivation actually took place , five recovered; in 
whom no salivation took place ; in the other five, who also recovered, 
salivatiGn was evidently established, but, as is usual, not till the vio- 
lence of the symptoms had begun to abate. Out of four, who were 
put under his care on the second day of the disease, no one died, but 
- one only was affected by the mercury. One brought-to the hospital: 
on the third day of the illness, died ; mercury was employed, but no, 
salivation took place; one, on the fourth, likewise died, without 
marks of Salivation’; one on the fifth,—the sslivation was established, 
but the disease proved fatal. In ‘note of the above cases were legs 
than ten drachms, and in most not less than two ounces of strong 
mercurial ointment rubbed into the legs and thighs, with the employ-’ 
ment of all other means, which seemed calculated to promote the ex-: 
pected eiect. ‘Phe success of this experiment, and it was fairly: 
made, by a man-on whose accuracy dependence may be placed, does 
not encourage.a prosecution of the plan of attempting to curve fever 
by exciting salivation, or by affecting the system with mercury; yet 
though others must have met with similar disappoigtment, there are 
as yet no signs of the practice being discontinued. The operation of 
mercury involves a mystery ; and the management of it does not re- 
quire the exercise of thought and reflection; for there does not ap. 
pear to be any other rule to direct, than that of giving mercury in- 
wardly, or applying it outwardly, to all men, in all conditions; till the 
effect of salivation is produced. + The effects of this remedy.are known 
ii numerous instances to have brought life into danger; and the un. 
certainty of the operation of calemel, (six grains, at ue time occa- 
sioning a complete salivation, sixteen hundred at another not, prog. 
ducing this supposed salutary effect,) seems staking the life of man 
upon the hazard of an accident, over which there 1s little controul.’ 


In speaking of sore /egs, one of the great pests of our army 
in tropical climates, we do not find any notice of thie successful 
method of treatment introduced by Mr. Baynton. 

‘The subjoined treatise on Military Discipline, &c. contains 
useful observations, and should be perused by military men. 

We think, however, that this book weuld have beén more in- 
teresting, if the author had abridged some unnecessary details, 
and had been more happv in generalizing his ideas.- He seems 
to want a proper command of words, on occasions; and he ‘ig 
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sometimes obscure, in struggling for uncommon accuraty.. 


Dr. Jackson, nevertheless, manifests a truly candid and philoso. 


phical mode of thinking ; and we regret that the execution of 
a work, which comprehends so much practical knowlege, should 
be in any respect unequal to the value of its materials. 





a 


Arr. VIII. The Travels of Antenor in Greece and Asia: from a 
- Greek Manuscript found’ at Herculaneum: including some Ac- 
count of Egypt. - Translated from the French of E. F. Lantier, 

With additional Notes by the English Translator. 3 Vols. 8vo. 
- 38s. Boards. Longman and Rees. 1799. 


fi Bown ‘work is an imitation of Barthélémy’s celebrated Travels 
of Anacharsis : but it differs materially from its prototype. 


‘The travels of Anacharsis are the produce of an intimate ac- ° 


quaintance with the original Greek writers, and comprize the 
most instructive details concerning the political, as well as the 
literary state of that people, during their most brilliant period. 
The present writer has been contented to display an inferior 
kind of knowlege, and to exhibit peculiarities over which the 
delicacy of Barthélemy had studiously drawn a_veil. The 
travels of Antenor are in reality nothing more than a series of 
novels, not of the most refined nature, connected by the 
rambles of the hero ; who sails from place to place merely for 
the purpose of asking people to relate their adventures. This 
is a very easy method of composing books; and M, Lantier 
seems to have taken assistance, on all sides, with very little 
scruple. The description of Sappho’s leap from the Leucadian 
promontory *, and the story of Phanor and Ariaspe +, (or that 
of the Chevalier Bayard,) are taken from the Spectator; and 
the consultation of the old. lady with the oracle of A'scula- 
pius ¢ is copied almost verbatim from a jeu d’esprit of Vol- 
taire, which@as been retailed in the periodical publications for 
twenty or thirty years past. This patch-work, however, is 
pleasantly put together, and may afford entertainment to those 
who do not know the secret of the comppsition: but it cannot 
convey satisfaction even to moderately-informed scholars ; and 
its numerous love-scenes are too highly coloured to render it 
altogether proper for young readers of cither sex. 

We content ourselves with indicating the first instances of 
plagiarism which occurred to us, in looking through these vd- 
James; as it would not be interesting to the reader to search 
for more. Plutarch has been largely laid under contribution, 
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and has furnished almost the only seasoning of M. Lantier’s 
pages. The English translator has followed his author’s ex- 
ample; and, when pieces of Greek poetry are supposed to be 
introduced, he has generally made use of some translation 
which had already appeared. We have, for example, Phillips’s 
translation of Sappho’s Ode ; one of the best-known pieces of 
English poetry. We are indeed astonished at the gravity with 
which incidents, familiar to every smatterer in antiquity, are 


dilated and amplified. The story of Damocles has a whole 
chapter allotted to it. 


. 


Having mentioned the striking imperfections of this work, it 
is but just that the author should be heard for himself. His 


manner and style may be appreciated from the following spe- 
cimen : 


‘ Here Aristippus joined them. He was returning from the 
eountry-house of Anaxagoras, where he had gone to salen him of 
the death of his son. ‘ When I communicated this intelligence,” 
said Aristippus, “ he answered coldly, that he knew he had only 
made him mortal.” Aristippus praised this reply for its stoical for- 
titude ; and Lasthenia censured it for its insensibility. ‘To terminate 
the dispute, she told him ef our conversation on the subject of Plato. 
«© I knew him well,” replied he: ‘he was a very large man, with 
broad shoulders, and square set. The great extent of his talents, the 
comprehensiveness of his acquirements, the sweetness of his disposi- 
tion, and the charms of his conversation, caused him to be loved and. 
respected throughout Greece. It was pretended that he was the son 
of Apollo, and that his mother Parectonia, sacrificing to the Muses, 
with her husband Ariston, on Mount Hymettus, laid down her child 
among some myrtles, where she soon after found him surrounded with 
a swarm of bees, some hovering around his head, and others deposit- 
ing their honey on his lips. 

‘¢ It is also said that Socrates, in a dream, saw a young swan fly 
from the altar of love, and place itself on the knees of the child; after 
which it rose into the air, and fascinated both gods and men with the 
sweetness of its voice. s 

«¢ As to his moral system, Plato followed that of his master So- 
crates, which, however, I cannot entirely adopt. ‘These philosophers 
despise pleasure, which I assert to be the sovereign good, when it is 
enriched with intellectual enjoyment, and pursued with taste and de- 
licacy. In me, the maxims of Zeno and the other professors of ele- 
vated wisdom excite only sensations of pity and compassion. When 
we are afflicted, they prescribe the study of serious books, full of mos 
rality ; and attempt to console.us by asserting the necessity of evil, 
and the fatality and wretchedness of human nature; but surely it is a 
mere mockery to console us under misfortune, by presenting to our 
reainds the idea that we are miserable. I once had a friend who whea 
he was unhappy had recourse to agreeable liquors. In my opinion he 
argued wisely, aud shewed that he was acquainted with the natére of 
man. The soul, while united to the body, is continually enslaved by 
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it ; and if the motion of the blood be too slow, the animal spirits not 
sufficiently refined, or their quantity too small, we become dejected 
and melancholy: but if we can change this state ofthe body by what 
we drink, the soul receives another train of impressions, and thus re- 
covers ifs usual energy and life. Even the serious Plato knew thé 
value ‘of yaiety and mirth; for when he died, a book of witticisnig 
was found under his pillow+-But I must quit you, for I am going to 
dine with Xenophanes, who pretends that the moon is inhabited, and 
that, upon earth, the sum of happiness exceeds the sum of misery ; 
which, however, is far from being my opinion ; for [ am inclined t 
think the gods had drank rather too much nectar when the whim took 
them to contrive and arrange this terraqueous globe.” 
* € As soon.as he was gone, ** There,” said I, ‘ is the most ami- 
able and the happiest man in ‘Athens.’”,—‘¢ The most amiable, I 
agree,” said Lasthenia. ‘* In company with women he is quite ené 
chanting; and the more dangerous, as passion never robs him of his 
presence of mind: but as to hie happiness, I think it rather problem. 
atical. Do you remember what he let fall yesterday concerning a 
young country girl, of whom he said, J completely possessed her, with- 
out her completely possessing me? He once said the same of Lais; and, 
in fact, he never felt a stronger passion than he then described. His 
heart is in his head, and he reflects on his pleasures even in his moe 
ments of enjoyment. Can this be happiness? Is it possible to be 
happy without the sweet illusions of love and friendship? Cool and 
tranquil in his attachments, he was ever a stranger to the anxieties of 
jealousy, which are the strongest proof of love. He was told, one 
day, that Lais did not love him. ‘ I do not imagine,’ said he, ¢ that 
the fish love me, and yet I eat them with great pleasure.’ Another 
time being secretly informed that she frequently committed infide- 
lities, § I pay her,’ replied he, ‘ not that others may not enjoy her, but. 
to enjoy her myself.’ Diogenes reproaching him for thus living with 
a courtezan, he answered, ‘ Do you think it absurd that I should ia- 
habit a house where several other tenants have lodged before me ?’— 
Neither is he more ardent in friendship, which he describes as a word 
destitute of meaning. Fools and idiots, he says, pursue it from mos 
tives of interest, and the wise are satisfied with themselves, without 
being uneasy about others. He treats the love of ovr country with 
equal levity. According to him, it is an absurdity to risk our happiy 
ness or our life for a multitude of ignorant, senseless beings. ‘The 
country of a wise man, says he, is the whole world, not a particular 
village, town, or city.” 
M. Lantier has bestowed a chapter on the Jews, containing 
4 sarcastic account of their government and manners, chiefly 
compiled from Voltaire. His wit, on this occasion, is neither 
Brilliant nor well directed: witness Phanor’s repartee to the 
person who conducts him through the ‘l'emple of Jerusalem : 
¢ Our guide now conducted us to the chamber where the treasures 
were deposited, particularly the sacred vessels of gold and silver, and 
the dresses of the priests. He shewed us the magazines where the 
@ferings appropriated for the focd of the priests, Levites, os 
ai 
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atid orphans are kept. They have other repositories of wine and oil’ 
for the libations, of salt for seasoning the offerings, and of lambs. 
for sacrifices. ‘* Two of these,” said he, “are offered up every 
morning and evening and this we call the continual burnt-offering. 
On the Sabbath and other holidays, the sacrifices are greatly multi. 
plied, independent of the offerings. of private individuals. In this 
edifice,” continued he, our great king Solomon sacrificed twenty- 
two thousand fatted oxen, and one hundred and twenty thousand 


sheep in one day *.”’—** And where,” cried Phanor, * could they 
find vessels enough to dress them ?”” 


It is evident that this performance cannot be placed on the 
same shelf with that of Barthéiémy ; and we must repeat that 


it abounds with passages which are improper for the perusal 
of young persons. n 
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Art. IX. A general View of the History of Switzerland; with a 
particular Account of the Origin aad Accomplishment of the late 
Swiss Revolution. By John Wood, Master of the Academy 
established at Edinburgh by the Honourable the Board of Trustees 
for the Improvement of Arts in Scotland. 8vo. . pp. 415. 656 
Boards. Edi:burgh, Hill; London, Cawthorne. 1799. 


HE recent and most important transactions in Switzerland 
* have excited so general an interest throughout almost every 
part of Europe, that the present publication will be an ac- 
ceptable guide to many readers, who wish to form a compe- 
tent idea of the history of that country. ‘The author did not 
design it for a complete account of the government and laws of , 
the Helvetic confederacy, but rather as an introduction to the 
history of Switzerland, and of the late revolution in its affairs. 
Besides the French and Swiss authorities from which he drew 
up his narrative, he acknowleges himself most indebted to that 
judicious traveller, Mr.-Coxe. It i8 also a circumstance 
favourable to this performance, that, for a considerable timé 
before and since the commencement of the present war, Mr: 
Wood resided in Switzerland; where he formed an intimacy 
with several eminent persons, who made him acquainted with 
a number of facts which have operated towards ovefturning 
the government and happiness of the:-Helvetian republic. 

Of the antient history of Switzerland, we know little more 
than what the Roman authors have recorded. The Helvetians 
appear to have been descended from the Germans and Gauls; 
especially the former. The same institutions and customs, 
which Cesar anid Tacitus have atiributed to the Germans, pres 
vailed in Helvetia, ze. that part of Switzerland which is 
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‘* See 1 Kings, vii. 63.” 
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situated between the Alps, the Rhine, the Rhone, and mount 
Jura. They were, also, in conjunction with the Cimbri and 
‘Teutones, vanquished by the Romans, The policy and arts 
of their conquerors had scarcely made an impression on them, : 
when the inroads of the Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other 
northern -tribes, involved them in the same calamities with 
their masters. Some time after these events, we find the Bur- 
gundians and Alemanni in Helvetia. Next succeeded the Franks, 
who introduced the Feudal System. In the eighth century, 
when Germany was separated from the empire of the Franks, 
Helvetia underwent a division. In the eleventh, it acknowleged 
the sovereignty of Austria. 


¢ During the twelfth century, when Helvetia was subject to the 
‘House of Austria, various disputes that arose betwcen them and the 
Emperor induced several districts, particularly those of Uri, Schweitz, 
and, Underwalden, to enter into a close alliance, in defence -of their 
rights against the unjust attacks of the Saperer governors. This 
alliance they were accustomed to renew formally every ten years, 
until the death of Frederic II. in 1250. After this period com- 
menced an interregnum, which threw the empire into anarchy and 
confusion. 'The nobles and bishops took the opportunity to endea- 
vour to extend their power, and to incroach upon the privlleges of 
the ‘people. The latter put themselves under the protection of 
Rodolph Count of Hapsburgh, who was chosen Emperor in 1273. 
This prince received in return a small revenue from the cantons of. 
Helvetia, and he confirmed or bestowed upon them various privileges.” 


Such was the origin of the memorable union between the 
Helvetic cantons, formed for the mutual defence of their liber- 
ties :— but it was much altered during the following centuries. 
At first, the confederates were not bound in a direct “manner 
to each other :—‘ it was only since the convention of Stantz, 
and the treaty of the eight cantons with Fribourg and —— 
that it took the form of a constant, general, and national union. 
From this period, the Swiss, in virtue of a prescription of 
long standing, strengthened by the acknowlegement of several 
deeds and treaties, became entirely independent of the empire.’ 

For the purpose of supporting their independence, the 
Helvetic confederacy had devised a scheme for forming a 
regular army with the least possible inconvenience to liberty. 
The youth were diligently trained to martial exercises; the 
whole people were-enrolled and regularly drilled; and a con- 
siderable number of well-disciplined troops were employed in 
foreign service. | 3 


¢ The foreign service of the Swiss has been highly condemned, 
and often reprobated as a barbarous policy. .But this system, inde- 
pendent of furnishing a body of well-disciplined forces, which could 
: he 
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be recalled ata moment’s notice, was attended with many advantages 2 
it kept up the military spirit and national ardor of t ople during 
a state of profound peace, which continued, with fe interruptions; 
for three hundred years ; and it became the interest of those foreign 

wers whom they furnished with their men, not to foment any divi- 
sions among them which might be the means of rendering the pre 
sence of these troops necessary at home. On the other hand, it 
was argued, that it introduced ideas among the highest and lowest 
class of people very inconsistent with their situation, and drained the 
towns of their inhabitants. Notwithstanding these evils, it certainly 


was preferable to a standing body of troops with despotism, as in 
the other states upon the continent.’ 


The general view of the formation of the Helvetic confe- 
deracy is succeeded by an account of the particular constitution 
of its members. . The author, however, pursuant to his plan, 
has selected only the leading circumstances in the history, 
government, and policy of each state. The choice is judicious, 
and well calculated to give a correct idea of the late government 
of each canton. 

Zurich was at the head of the thirteen cantons, and was con- 
sidered as the most independent and upright among them. 
No where in Switzerland was the zeal for liberty more conspi- 
cuous ; and the inrernal regulations of the city, as well as the 
manners of the inhabitants, were highly deserving of praise. 
Education was a matter of state; and letters were in no part 
of Europe either more encouraged, or cultivated with greater 
success. Among their most famous names, are justly held 
those of Zuingle and Bulinger, Conrad Gesner, Hottinger, 
Simler, Spon, Scheuchzer, Heidegger, Breitinger, Bodmer, 


Hertzel, Solomon Gessner, (the pastoral poet,) and Lavater. 
It was different in Berne : 


‘ The government of Berne (says this author) was an aristocracy. 
of the worst form, and only supported itself by the impartiality of 
its laws and the mildness of its administration. The peasantry, who 
constituted the greatest part of the people, enjoyed particularly the 
favour and protection of the state. ‘The peaceful labourer of the 
field was easy in his circumstances, secure in his property, and a3 
happy as the quiet enjoyment of his own could make him: but the 
maxims of policy adopted, checked the enterprising manufacturer and 
the industrious citizen of the town, who were better informed, and 
had nicer feelings. The total want of commerce prevented the 
means of intrigue, dried up every source of wealth, and reduced the 
inhabitants to a perfect equality in point of fortune. They beheld 
not the melancholy extremes of opulence and misery, though they 
felt, in the strongest degree, both the pride of family, and the in- 
vidious distinction of patrician rank. Learning was universally dis- 
couraged: and those spirits, to whose perpetual ferment both the 
sweets of liberty and the evils of licentiousness owe their existence, 
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seemed, before the late Revolution, to be lulled into a perfect state 


of tranquillity, and to need a ready obedience to a magistracy, whe 


exercised in alfpublic affairs a power unlimited and without contrel,? 


In speaking of the canton of Lucerne, the author mentions 
& great curiosity. General Pfiffcr had constructed a model, 
twelve feet long and nine and a half broad, of about six: 
square leagues of the cantons of Lucerne, Zug, Berne,. U 
Schweitz, and Unterwalden. It was composed of a mastic 
of charcoal, lime, clay, and a little pitch, with a thin coat of 
wax}; and it-was so hard as to endure the weight of a person 
treading on it without receiving the least damage. The’ ob« 
jects were represented as they existed in nature. i 

_Altdorf, the capital burgh of Uri, may be considered as the 
cradle of the Helvetic confederacy. It was here that the Aus- 


trian governor Geisler set a hat upon a pole, and commanded © 


the same obedience to be paid to it as to himself; which 


humiliating order, having been disregarded by William Tell, 


brought about the well known event. | 
In the description of the town of Basil, we meet with the 
following remark : : 


* The dance of death, in the church-yard of the Predicants of 
the suburb of St. John, has been falsely ascribed to Holben, as it 
is — it was painted long after the death of that artist, and not 
before he was born, as the Honourable Horace Walpole supposed.’ 


At Basil, printing was carried to great perfection. Mr. 
Haas, of that place, had invented a method of printing maps 
and chatts cf any size by means of moveable types, which 


could scarcely be distinguished from the best engravings. He — 


also established. a press for English literature ; and in 1792 he 
had printed elegant editions of. the works of Shakspeare, 
Hume, Gilbert Stewart *, Fielding, and Sterne. : 


* The singular custom of all the clocks in Basil going one hour 


faster than the real time, has been observed by all travellers. Dif- 
ferent reasons were assigned for this uncommon practice: some as 
serted that it was first established during the council of Basil, ia. 


order to assemble, at an earlier hour, the cardinals and bishops, who, 





‘being vety lazy and indolent, always arrived too late: others maine ; 


tained, that a conspiracy had been formed to assassinate the magis= 


trates at midnight; but that one of the burgomasters, who had 
notice of the design, advanced the town clock an hour; by which. . 
means the conspirators, imagining they had missad the appointed. . , 


time, retired. wherefore thé clocks were continued to be kept in» 


andy" 





* A writer who figured some years ago, both in North and South’ 
Britain, as an able assertor of liberty. See General Index to the: 


the 


M. Rey. . . 
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yhé same advanced state, as a perpetual memorial of this happy de- 
liverance. A third reason has been given for this strange custom, 
which was first advanced by John Bernoulli. This celebrated ma- 
thematician discovered, that the choir of the cathedral of Basil declines 
somewhat from the eastern direction; and that the stin dial, which 
was placed upon the outside of the choir, by which the town clock 
was always regulated, partook of ‘the same declination; a circums 
stance which occasioned a variation,’ from the true time, of above 
forty-five minutes.’ | 


Whatever were the blemishes of the former government? 
in Switzerland; the author affirms that the inhabitants in all 
of the cantons, evett in those which were the most tyrannical» 
enjoyed a greater shate of real liberty and happiness than was 
ever experienced under the government of any republic, either 
in antient or modern times. He attributes, the late change 
in the government and manners of ‘that once happy nation to 
the five following causes: 1. The revolution of Geneva in 
1782. 2. The establishment of a number of societies for the 
purpose of diffusing literary knowlege *. 3. The conduct of 
the government of Berne towards the inhabitants of the Pays 
de Vaud in 1791. 4. Dissensions between the Catholic and 
Protestant cantons. 5. The want of a proper military establish- 
ment in Switzerland, and the change of government ia the 
neighbouring states; the tefror of whose arms alone preserved 
the internal tranquillity of the Swiss cantons. 


A. 





¢ * Several years previous (says Mr. Wood) to the French revo- 
lution, a number of societies were established in different parts of 
Switzerland for the laudable purpose of disseminating the knowledge 
of science and literature. Of these the most distinguished were at 
Berne, Lausanne, Basil, Zuric, and Lucérne. They were COR- 
pow principally of the clergy and the sons of the pmnbeaiey and 

ad in no respect any similarity to those meetings in Germany called 
Muminati ; the latter being entirely unknown in Switzerland. ‘They 
resembled more the reading societies in Britain, as each member 
paid an annual subscription for the use of a library, the public 
gazettes, and periodical publications ; to which strangers were ad« 
mitted gratis. ae : 

‘ The French revolution, however, produced a quick change 
upon the useful and benevolent purposes of these institutions. e 
study of politics naturally succeeded to that of morality and 
physics. New schemes of liberty dually came to engage the 
attention, and occupy the conversation of the members. Science 
and learning were blended with the metaphysical jargon of the Rights 
of Man; and the social harmony of the meetings was disturbed with 
the fanaticism and extravagance of the ignorant, the designing, and 
the ambitious, who abused mankind by means of their new principles, 
and courted perfections out of the wnket of nature,’ 
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Arr. %. Letters to William Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. on oe Doctrine 
of Hereditary Depravity. By a Layman. 8vo. pp. 172; 3 
sewed. Johnson. 1799. 


"HIE position on which Mr. Wilberforce bottoms his * Practica 
View,” viz. the Hereditary Depravity and camplete moral 
inability. of man, appeared to us not only so unscriptural, bat 
80 strangefas preceding lamentations over vice and: exhortations 
to tan at we could not wonder if it should be attacked from 
various quarters*. Such ‘a doctrine, if it could be established, 
must annihilate the notion of moral turpitude, and render tidie 
culous all declamations on the prevalence of irreligion. Indeed, 
Mr. Wilberforce’s hypothesis, like the prominent doctrine of 
the antient sceptics, completely defeats itself. .J£ man be 
“6. naturally incapable of thinking or doing what. is xight,” the 
probability is that Mr. Wilberforce is wrong in thinking as he 
does; and thinking at all is pregnant with error, if not with 
danger. How strange it is that, because vice exists in the hu- 
man character, it should be depicted by a man of genius, ta, 
leats, and amiability, as one entire mass of vice, ‘ even to the 
yery core!” and that he should not discriminate between/the 
mixed human character and the absolute demon! When the 
time shall come, in which he will candidly and ingenuously te- 
yiew this doctrine. with which his mind (as well as ours) was 
imbued in early youth, he will put it away, as we have done, 
with the childish things that are no longer entitled to estimation. 
The Lay-author of the present well-written and well argued 
par. :phlet i is of this opinion. He flatters himself with the hope 
of convincing Mr. Wilberforce of his error; and, if accurate 
statements, clear views of scripture, and sound unsophisticated 
argument, be capable of producing this effect, we may venture 
to predict his success. We hope that not only Mr: W., but 
every person disposed to cherish his sentiments on the subject in 
question, will give this pamphlet an attentive perusal. In a 
moral and religious view, it is of infinite importance that the 
int should be settled. ‘The doctrine, as expressed in the 4s- 
sembly’s Catechism,which Mr.W. may have learnt whena child, is 
shocking in thé extreme ; and its legitimate inferences it would 
almost blasphemy to record. It represents the Great and 
dorable Fountain of Love as unamiable; it must prevent: in 
the great mass of mankind, when they reflect, all sentiments 
of religious gratitude ; and it makes our Blessed Saviour’s gc- 
neral addresses, such as ‘come unto me a// ye that labour,” 
&c. vain and fruitless declamation. 


* An account of Mr. Wilberforee 8 work cccurs in our xen 
vol, N. Ss. P- 24!I. 
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' By the scriptures of the Old and New Testament, man is 
represented as a being prone indeed to vice, but capable of 
virtue; as labouring under some moral disease, but susceptible 
ofa cure. On this ground, the system of mercy for his ame- 
lioration is worthy of God, and ought to be a subject of grati- 
tude for man; on this ground, there is something rational in 
Mr. W.’s practical exhortations: but on that of natural and 
hereditary depravity, it is not only improper to invite man to re- 
ligion, and unreasonable to expect it of him, but the “ Judge 
‘of all the Earth could not do right,” (which we are assured he 
will do,) were he to punish man for the want of it. 
So pressed and surrounded 1s this doctrine by heavy and in- 
superable objections, that it is absolutely impossible for it to 
maintain any hold on an enlightened mind, seriously bent on 
the contemplation of it. The ¢ Layman’ has in various ways, 
we may say, demonstrated it to be an untenable position. We 
have not space for fully analyzing his Letters, and for quoting 
those passages which we marked during perusal as meriting se- 
lection: but the following will evince his clear and powerful 
mode of reasoning, and will shew that our praise is not unme- 
rited : 
‘ A person,’ he says, ‘ unacquainted with artificial theology, 
without wishing to palliate the frailties and imperfection of human 
nature, will remind you, that there is a large space between 
absolute perfection of character, and radical depravity; and that.a 
large diversity of mixed characters may be formed within that space : 
nt he will again demand, what proofs have you that it is inconsistent 
with the divine perfections to create beings capable of this diver- 
sity? If you say that every thing which comes from God must 
be perfect, he will require an explanation. He will ask, do you 

mean to preclude the Deity from the creation of any Peng who are 
not perfect in knowlege, disposition, and felicity ?—without which 
_there must be occasional crimes of ignorance, of depraved wills, and 
_ some share of misery ; if so, Fg proen to limit his creative powers 
.to beings perfect, like himself. Ifthis position be disavowed, it will 
necessarily follow, that there must be some kind and degree of imper- 
fection in the creation of God. And this being admitted, he will 

again ask, how can you prove that the degree of imperfection and 
_ depravity observable in human nature, exceeds that which it. is within 

the limits of the divine attributes ro admit? He will further suggest 
' the possibility, that, in the wide empire of the universe, an infinite 
‘ diversity of methods may, in,the plenitude of infinite wisdom, be ren- 
. dered conducive to the same issue; the presorne of all possible hap- 
; pret. He may suppose it to be the divine plan, in our system, to 
* form being’ that shall 


be placéd at a great distance from complete fe- 
-licity, but with endowments that shall render felicity attainable ; to 
Create in ignorance; but to furnish with powers and means of ac- 
quiring knowlege; in weakness, both individually and collectively, 
_ but with the capacity of acquiring _— and combined strength: 
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to implant a principle of self-love, which though innocent jn its na, 
ture,.may prove mordinate and pernicious, unless it be under the con, 
troul of higher principles, with which our natures are likewise en, 
dowed; te inflict sufferings, but to give them a salutary tendency, 8 
that they may be productive of greater good than could have bee; 
romoted without them. He will admit that such a plan may not 
orressiond with our wishes ; and that ofr impatience to enjoy happi. 
ness, will induce us to imagine that it is not the best possible: but 
you ‘will surely admit, Sir, that. it is infinitely more consonant with 
our ideas of a wise and perfect Governor, than plunging a whole race 
into endless misery at once, without crimes of their own, without 
means of reforming their native depravity, or hopes of escape! | 
¢ Qne singular advantage attends the above hypothesis: it js not 
necessary that it should be true, in order to invalidate yours. If 
there be no proofs that it is contrary to Scripture, that it is irrational, 
or that it is peculiarly derogatory to the divine perfections, it has in. 
finitely the advantage. It may be false, and yet confute your bold 
assertion- that there is no other way of explaining the phenomena of 
human depravity, than the one you have adopted: it may be false, 
and yet afford a more pertinent and more honourable solution of the 
difficylty, pntil the discovery of a better shall produce still greater 
satisfaction to the impatient mind. 7 | 
~ 6 If the adoption of this should commit too great a violence upon 
rejudices. and habits that have been long formed, there is another 
byputhess which approaches nearer to your own, and ought to have a 
decided preference: and that isthe antient doctrine of Manis; from 
which yours is manifestly derived, and of which it may be justly 
deemed a corruption. ‘The Manechsean system completely’ akpihonile 
Deity from being the author of evil, andthe intentional cause of mf- 
sery.’ Phe Creator is deprived by it of no other attribute than that of 
infinite power, which is no impeachment of his moral character. 
Since hts desi and plans may yet be just, wise, and good, the 
grand respecta bility of character still remains, and the incessant exer- 
tions of his power, to the destruction of misery which he did not vo- 
Juntarily petmit, still demand the universal tribute of love and grati- 
tude. Ipheir doctrine further administers this consolation: it admits 
that the good Being will finally become triumphant over the malig- 
nant Spirit; and that order, virtue, happiness, shall, at some future 
"period, be diffused through the universe. Who, Sir, that has it in his 
choice, would not prefer reposing his mind upon an error which pro- 
miises’such a desirable issue, rather than spffer it to be tossed, like the 
fallen angels in Milton, upon the waves and surges of eternal misery, 
to which your system incessantly directs our thoughts.’— = 
- @ Having thus reasoned with you to the utmost extent of the sub- 
jeet, we might justly extol our courtesy in condescending to argue 
with persons whose aypots deprives them of the right. ‘ For what 
evidence can those produce, that they are qualified to argue upon the 


~ subject, whose leading principle it is that the fall of Adam has im- 
‘ paired our intellects, and blinded our judgements, to such a de e: 
‘that we’are not able in any one instance, to think or to act aright? 


How can they who maintain the depravity of human reason convinge 
~ sy ‘ Yens eo? Ob Aidt £08 Sh hana . »+he “as one ; i) 
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us that every thing they urge in defence of their system does not pro- 
ceed from that a ann of intellect which they confess to have 
- seized the whole human race ?? 


At the conclusion of this pamphlet, the writer says : 


¢ It is well known that many of our public teachers laugh in their 
sleeves,—and some of these sleeves, they say, are of Jawn,—at those 
- doctrines which they inculcate from the pulpit with a pretended ear- 
peatness.” 

On a subject of such importance, we cannot approve of sar- 
castic insinyations and unsupported accusations. It is to be 
hoped that such hypocrisy does not preyail: but, if it does, it je. 
is earnestly ta be desired that it should be exposed and repros (,» 
bated. ‘* Out of the abundance of the heart, the mouth 
speaketh ;” byt the mouth shgyld not speak when the heart | 


doth not abound. Moo y 





Agr. XI. Dr, Hunter's Translation of Sonnini’s Travels in Egipt 
[ Art. concluded from p. 128.] 74 


TH third volume of this work. contains an account of the 
author’s journey into Upper Egypt; or that part which 
lies south of Cairo. It was his original intention to penetrate 
into Abyssinia; and to emulate the successful attempt of our 
countryman Bruce to explore that immense tract, which yet 
remains the most unknown of the habitable globe. The delays 
and difficulties which threatened the design of passing. to 
Abyssinia by the route of Suez, the Red Sea, and Ethiopia, 
determined M. Sonnini to prefer the way of Upper Egypt ; 
though the contest betweet Ismael’ Bey and Mourat, not being 
yet finally extinguished in the remote parte of the country, left 
even this road exposed to many dangers. Being arriyed at 
Sicut, an opportunity of reaching Abyssinia occurred, of which 
he endeavoured to profit. A caravan of negroes was abqut to 
depart for Sennaar the capital of Nubia, whence it would haye 
heen easy to reach Abyssinia. In this caravan, therefore, he 
designed to travel; and his dispositions for the journey had 
been made, when the discovery of a plot to rob and massacre 
him and his party compelled him, for that time, to renounce 
his resolution. A subsequent attempt to reach the coasts ‘of 
the Red Sea was equally unsuccessful, and from the same 
“¢ause, viz.. the treachery of those with whom he was to travel ; 
which was fortunately discovered in sufhcient time to prevent 
its execution, These repeated miscatriages obliged him finally 
to abandon the idea of penetrating beyond the limits of Upper 
‘Egypt; and in fact he went no higher than Luxor, the seat of 
X 4 antient 
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antient Thebes; once the magnificent capital of Egypt, and 
situated, according to D’Anville’s map, in 26°. 30” north lati. 
tude. This peregrination the author completed in somewhat 
more than five months, having left Boulac (the port of Cairo) 
on the 21st of March 1778, and arrived there in returning on 
the 4th of: September following. We shall not accompany 
him regularly from village to village, in his long and weary 
course through this inhospitable and barbarous country; be- 
cause, in fact, the detail of his journey offers much less amuse- 
ment and interest than perhaps the majority of readers would ex- 
pect. Compelled bythe dread of those numerous hordes of robber 
who infest, or rather indeed who inhabit, this long extended 
and narrow tract of country, to confine himself to his boat ; or at 
best to make but short and infrequent excursions from the Nile, . 
to view the interesting remains of antiquity which lie scattered 
near its banks; M.Sonnini’s recital is necessarily in many 
parts mere dry enumeration ; a detail of petty dangers from 
which he escaped by his courage or his prudence ; or of ordi- 
nary incidents, which must have occurred in a journey through 
any country. This is not so much the fault of the author, 
whose manner of writing, when his subject admits, is calculated 
to. interest and embellish, as it is owing to circumstances which 
were inseparable from his situation ; and to the paucity of the 

aaterials which those circumstances permitted him to collect, 
Though, howeyer, this valume does not present such a quantity 
ef instructive and amusing matter, as an inconsiderate reader 
might ‘expect from a journey of such length and such hazard, 
in a country s0 little known as Egypt is, and so interesting ag 
it is thought to be, yet much certainly occurs which cannot 
fail to gratify curiosity. 

“In this tour, M. Sonnini assumed and travelled in the cha- | 
racter of a physician; which, though it exposed him to many 
jnconveniences, and to some danger, yet procured for him se- 
yeral pportunjties of knowlege which he would not otherwise 
haye enjoyed. ‘Phat inconvenience and danger must have been 
¢onnected with the practice of physic in Egypt, the reader will 


‘believe, when he learns that the physician is there obliged to 


prescribe without any other knowlege of the patient’s disease 
than what he can collect from the pulse, unconnected with 
any information of symptoms, or of the stage of the disorder; 
that to interrogate the patient would be deemed a convincing 
proof of the ignorance of the physician ; and that to prescribe 
yemedjes which myst he introdyced otherwise than through 
the mauth would be considered as an insult to the patient, which 
would be punished by the bastinado, or perhaps by death: 
in a word, that to prescribe without effecting a cure would be 
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jn many Cases a miscarriage fatal to the prescriber. To M. 
Sonnini, however, the assumption of this character produced 
many advantages. When successful in his practice, as in many 
instances he was, it obtained for him the protection and favour of 
those to whom he had rendered benefit; and in general it pro- 
cured him a knowlege of the diseases which prevail in the 
country, and of the mode by which the natives attempt their 
cure. 

Among the disorders of which he here gives an account; the 
most disgusting and horrible is a species of leprosy ; which 
our countryman Hillary, in his tract on the epidemical diseases 
of Barbadoes, terms the Leprosy of the Joints. The patient 
who solicited the aid of M. Sonnini had lost, by this disease,’ 
the greater part of the joints of his fingers and toes, which had 
successively dropt off.~ It is called by the Arabs madsjourdam, 
and commences by a swelling and redness of the fingers and 
the ears.—The leprosy here is not considered as either loath- 
some or contagious. The leper of whom the author speaks 
continued to eat with his family, and, according to their 
custom, to dip his fingers, already dropping off with the disease, 
into the dish of which they all ate. ‘Though not less than sixty 
years of age, he enjoyed a good appetite, slept well, and seemed 
to feel no inconvenience from the disorder, except an itching 
in the articulation of his fingers and toes. None of his family 
had caught the disease; and his wife continued to sleep with 
him as usual, 

Of the monks established in several places in Upper Egypt, 
the author gives an account not much more favourable than 
his description of those at Zaidi el Baramous. Devoted to a life 
of sloth, ignorance, and superstitious fraud, they solicitously 
shun all commerce with Europeans, who are likely to observe 
and expose them. ‘To these men, the traveller’s letters of re- 
commendation were generally useless ; and it was to the Arabs, 
or to the Mameluks, that he owed all the hospitality. and 
kindness which he found in Upper Egypt. One honourable 
exception, indeed, occurred in a Catholic curate, an Egyptian 
who had studied at Rome; who bestowed on. M. Sonnini 
all the attentions and services which were within the limits 
of his scanty means. The great body of the Cophts in this 
country are of the Greek Church; and, ignorant as their 
Monks are, the laymen comprize within themselves all the 
literature of Upper Egypt. Most of them can read and write; 
and, in consequence of these rare acquisitions, they become the 
intendants, registers, and secretaries, of the men of wealth: — 
situations of which they do not fail fully to avail themseélves. 
their manner of taking their repasts differs in nothing from 

that 
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that of the Turks and “Arabs; of which M. Sonnini gives the 
following description: i 


‘ They are’seated, with their legs crossed, around a table with one 
foot, in form of a large circular tea-board, on which dishes are 
placed, without either table-cloth, plates, knives or forks. “They 
make, .with.the right hand, the circle of the dishes, from whence 
they take successively, and according to their taste, little morsels 
with their fingers. The left hand, destined for ablutions, is unclean, 
and must not touch provisions, ‘They sometimes transfer what the 
have taken from one dish to another, to form.a mixture of it; of this. 
they make a large ball, which they convey to a widely extended 
mouth. The poultry and the boiled meats are divided ito pieces, 
and torn with the hands and nails. ‘The roast meats are served up in 
little pieces, cut before they ate put to'the spit, and no’ where can 
you eat better roasted meat than in the countries of Turkey. The 
table does not afford an opportunity for conversation. They only seat 
themselves to eat very rapidly ; they make quick dispatch, and swal- 
low with precipitation. ‘They are-not men whom the pleasure of so- 
ciety assembles together ; they are brutes whom want and voraciousness 
collect around their pasture. The grease distils from each side of 
thetr mouths. The stomach sends forth frequent fumes, which they 
lengthen out and render as noisy as they can. He whose hunger is 
soonest appeased rises from table first. It is not regarded as a want 
of politeness to remain alone at the board, if your appetite is not pers 
fectly satisfied.’ | : 

Intoxicating liquors are forbidden to the disciples of Mo- 
hammed: but, in Upper Egypt, the Arabs and Egyptians sub- 
stitute for those liquors several preparations, by which they ob-- 
tain, instead of violent intoxication, a kind of pleasant reverie 
which inspires gaiety, and aby the imagination with an 

agreeable delusion.’ ‘This kind of annihilation of the thinking 
faculty, according to M. Sonnini, has no resemblance to the 
drunkenness occasioned by our wines and strong liquors, but 
is a feeling for which no European language hasa name. By 
_the Arabs, this delicious stupor is called Keif. , 
. . Courtezans abound in Egypt: but, instead of those disinte- 
rested, beauteous, and seducing beings whom some formey 
_travellers have taught us to expect in this country of love, they 
ate represented by the present writer as the most loathsome, 
impure, impudent, and avaricious of women :—creatures, in-2 
word; in comparison with whom the lowest order of ‘the same 
class in Europe would by an European be regarded as divi- 
nities. : 

We have already observed that M. Sonnini is minute and at- 
tentive to the animal productions of this country; and we find 
much of the third volume occupied by topics of this kind, some 
of which are interesting even to readers who are not naturalists. 
OF its insects, he says: 


¢ The 
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_ © The insects there, which are the most numerous and trouble- 
gome, are the flies *. Both man and beast are cruelly tormented by 
them. No idea can be formed of their obstinate rapacity, when they 
wish to fix on some part of the body. It is in vain to drive them 
away, they return again the self same moment, and their perseverance 
wearies out the most patient spirit. They like to fasten themselves 
in preference on the corners of the eye, and on the edge of the eye- 
lid, tender parts towards which a gentle moisture attracts them. I 
have observed a species, or rather a variety of flies, streaked with 
gray and dark brown, and resembling the common fly, only much 
smaller. Their habits also differ, for I did not perceive that they 
were often on the wing, nor that they incommoded men or animals. 
‘They were almost ¢onstantly found in houses, fastened on the walls, 
and, from preference, on the whitest. 

‘ The flies are not the only troublesome insects ; the houses are filled 
with a vast quantity of bugs, whose bites are cruelly painful. Not- 
withstanding this, the Egyptians, covered over'with these vile insects, 
sleep profoundly ; their skin, hard and thick, renders them impene- 
trable, whilst the European undergoes, in the same places, areal pu- 
nishment. The bite of these bugs always occasioned on my body 
hard swellings, and as big as the end of my finger. — 

‘ An insect still more oe annoyed us during the whole of 
our journey through Upper Egypt. The inhabitants, even of the 
better order, and who appear the most cleanly, are covered with lice, 
in gpite of their frequent bathing and religious ablutions; the bey, 
the kiaschef, are not free from them. When they feel themselves 
bitten by any of these insects, they seize it carefully, and an it, with- 
out hurting it, on the same sopha where they are things rom whence 
it is not long of [in] crawling on some other person. Whatever precaue 
tion I could take to avoid being tormentad by them, I was obliged 
to submit to it, and to endure the envenomed bitings of these insects, 
which are of an uncommon size and voracity in Egypt. When my 
companions were employed in clearing themselves from them, they 
used jocularly to call their search Aunting @ la Turgue.’ * lial 

M. Sonnini was considerably advanced in his passage up the 
Nile before he saw a crocodile. ‘These hideous animals are 
here suffered to repose in peace, and are in consequence ex- 
tremely numerous. They are seen basking in the sun, with their 
heads above water, their bodies floating down with the current, 
and enjoying the heat, in which they delight. It is easy t 
proach them, but very difficult to kill them. The authors 
at several: but, whether they were impenetrable by a bullet, or 
when wounded they retired to the bottom to die, they plunged . 
into the water and disappeared. As he sailed upwards in the 
neighbourhood of Thebes, his boat was often surrounded by 
these animals floating on the surface, and shewing neither any 
signs of fear nor any symptoms of hostility. In fact, they 
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never venture. to assail any thing which is raised above the 
surface in which they swim. 

After having returned to Alexandria, M. Sonnini concludes 
bis work by informing us that he departed thence for Greece 
and ‘Turkey: the details of which expedition we are taught to 
expect at a future period. 

Of those cities of antient Egypt, of which history has la- 
boured to immortalize the names, the reader will naturally look 
for some account in such a work as the present; and he will ex« 
pect that the traveller should trace their site and describe their 
ruins. In some instances, the author has gratified this curiosity ; 
in others, the danger of the. undertaking has obliged him to 
disappoint it.’ ‘Thus we-are told that, in the neighbourhood of 
Gizah, near Cairo, is the site of the. antient Memphis: but 
we find no account of the remains of its former grandeur; nor 
do we learn, indeed, whether any remains of that celebrated city 
are yet extant. Near to this place, also, stand those monu- 
ments of the former magnificence and power of Egypt, which 
the world has so long agreed or been compelled to admire— 
the pyramids :—but even of these M. Sonnini gives no descrip- 
tion, nor any details; either because he deemed the subject 
trite, or because he had not time to examine them, or could 
not safely effect the investigation. 

At Scheick Abadé, on the eastern bank of the Nile, are yet 
‘seen the ruins of the celebrated town of Antinous, built by the 
Emperor Adrian in honour of the memory of his favourite of 
that name. The‘remains of this city speak favourably of the 
’ taste of its former inhabitants. Unlike the monuments of 
Egyptian architecture, which astonish only by the immensity 
of their size, the ruins of Antinous bear the marks of elegance 
of design and justness of proportion. It was here that Mr. 
Bruce'was attacked by some of the innumerable robbers, wha 
‘sender these and the other monuments of antiquity in Egypt 
almost inaccessible. —M. Sonnini, however, and his draftsman, 
landed here, with an intention of taking some views ; and the 
Jatter had actually completed a drawing of one of the columns 
(which is given in the plates) of a triumphal arch, when a shot 
fired by a person who had been placed as centinel warned 
them of approaching danger. They were obliged to fly to their 
boat, and happily arrived in time to escape a band of barba- 
rians who pursued them. | 

In the vicinity of the modern Echmimm, is the site of the 
antient Panopolis. Some remains of this city also are yet vi- 
_sible. Among them, M. Sonnini observed one stone s¢veriteen, 
feet long, eight and an half in breadth, and four t.ick; on 


ne-side of which was a Greek inscription, of which the word 
TIBERIO 
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TipeRio only was legible. Part of this stone is fixed in the 
ground : but the earth, being dug from the bottom of it at one 
side, leaves visible some painting, which represents, in the 
middle, a sphere, with the twelve signs of the Zodiac. The 
colour which has best withstood the ravages of time is sky- 
blue :—the others are almost invisible. 

Of the antient Tentyris, or Tentyra; we find some notices ; 
and, among the plates, some representations of figures which 
are found in a temple that has hitherto been proof against the 
joint attacks of time and barbarism. It was consecrated to Isis, 
who was here adored under the form of a cat; and it is, says 
M. Sonnini, one of those edifices which antiquity has with 
most success striven to render immortal. He describes with 
admiration the durability of the colours which are here appa- 
rent, and he minutely gives the dimensions of the edifice : 


- © Tt was not im their architecture alone that the Egyptians dis- 
played that affection for posterity, that love of immortality which 
presides in all their works ; they wished also that the painting they 
employéd should be equally durable. The colours ef which they 
made use, the two-edged tool serving to incorporate them closely and 
for ever with bodies as hard and as solid as stone, are so many proofs 
of their profound knowledge inthe arts, and'so many secrets, which 
our researches have not yet been able to discover. The cieling of the 
temple of Dezdera is painted in fresco, of the brilliant colour of aztire 
blue, with which the vault of the firmament shines in fine weather : 
the figures in relief strewed along its bottom, are painted of a beauti- 
ful yellow ; and these paintmgs, at the expiration of some thousands 
ef years, possess still a brilliancy to which our freshest colours do not 
approach, aud they*areé still as lively as if they had been newly laid 
on. ae 
‘ I have said that the front of this temple, an admirable and but 
little known work of the genius and the patience which, among the an- 
cient people of Egypt, produced wonders, was an hindred and thirty. 
two feet, and some inches in length. I took its other dimensions 
with the same exactness. . The depth of the peristyleis.an hundred 
and fifteen feet three inches, and its breadth sixty. feet eleyen inches. 
The two sides of the edifice are two hundred and fifty-four feet nine 
inches and a half in length; finally, the depth is a hundred and ten 
feet eleven inches. The summit of the temple is flattened, and formed 
of very large stones, which are laid from one pillar to another, of’ on 
two walls of separation. Several of these masses are eighteen feet long 
and six broad. Rubbish heaped up, and the sand which collects 
there, have raised the soil to a level with the roof of the building, and 
you easily ascend it from behind, although the front is still elevated 
seventy feet above ground. The itihabitants of this canton had availed 
themselves of this disposition; they had built a village on the; very 
summit of the temple, as on a basis more firm than the incogstant 
sands or marshy earth, upon which they generally erect their dwell- 
ings. When I was at Dendera, this modern village was desolated and 
~ overthrown ; 
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overthrown ; its ruins of hardened mud formed a singular contrast 
with the magnificent ‘remains of the ancient city of Tentyris. We 
beheld there with sorrow the most complete proof of the total annis 
hilation of the arts, in a country which had given birth and such ‘aw 
astonishing perfection to them, and the still more deplorable decline 


of the human mind.’ 
We cannot take leave of this work without declaring flraf, 


from the perusal of it, we have received considerable pleasure; 
and much information respecting the manners, habitudes, and 


' principles of the people of Egypt. It has enabled us in some 


measure ‘to calculate the difficulties which have opposed the 
late bold attempt of the author’s countrymen to over-run it;. as 
well as to appreciate the advantages which would result from its 
conquest, were it possible to introduce and establish in it such 
a government as.would civilize its people; and, instead of 
barbarous superstition, gross. ignorance, and savage ferocity, 
would plant inat useful science; productive industry, and good 
morals. We have already hinted that, on various points of 
national. manners, cnstoms, &c. M. Sonnini’s details are by 
no means suited to the delicate reader. In a work otherwise — 
adapted for general perusal, ‘and calculated to excite general 
curiosity, this circumstance is to be regretted ; and it is to be 
wished that Dr. Hunter had in these instances taken some 
salutary freedoms with his original : but he has been minutely 
faithful to his text. 

Among the plates, we have a portrait of the author, and a 
good copy of M. D’Anville’s map of Egypt. To the French 
edition is subjoined a General Index to the three volumes ; 
which useful accompaniment is omitted in the English transla- 
tion. A table of chapters, with theheads of their ‘subjects, 
which also occurs in the original, is however given by Dr. 
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Aart. XII. 4 Miscellany ; containing, amidst a Variety of other 
Matters, curious and interesting, .Remarks on Boswell’s Johnson 3 
with considerable Additions, and some Anecdotes of that extra- 

~ ordinary Character: a Critique on Burger’s Leonora; in which 
she is clearly proved of English Extraction, from an old Ballad 
still extant consequently, in its German Dress, the Subject is 
neither new nor original ; and an introductory Essay on the Art 
of Reading and Speaking in Public, in Two Parts. By S. Whytey. 
and his Son E, A. Whyte. 8vo. pp. 200. Dublin. 4799. 

9 oes principal tendency of this collection is to vindicate the 

character of the late Mr. Sheridan, from an attack which 

‘Mr. Whyte conceives to have been made on it in Boswell’s life 

of Johnson. This is a topic’ which would naturally: appear 

at 4* momentous 
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momentous to Mr. W, from his habits of intimacy with the 
person aggrieved : but it will perhaps be little interesting to most 
of our readers; who, in the rapid succession of ‘events in the 
literary as well as the political world, may not retain much 
recollection. of Mr. Sheridan as an author, Respecting Dr. 
Johnson, the curiosity of the public has been amply gratified. 
That he might be provoked to speak harshly, on a particular oc- 
casion, of a man who generally possessed. his esteem; and 
that his biographer might indiscreetly repeat to the public, 
what was never intended by Johnson to pass the walls within 
which it was uttered ; are points which will be granted, with- 
" out exciting any commotion in the literary world. Mr. Whyte 
seems, indeed, to have had something farther in view: by in- 
troducing a considerable portion of Mr. Sheridan’s private 
history, he has found an opportunity of relating the services 
which were done by himse}f to. that gentleman, during the 
embarrassment of h's Circumstances. Mr. W.’s conduct on 
this occasion seems to have been highly meritorious: but the 
whole is too circumstantially detailed ; and the great admixture 
of the history of the Irish Theatre will rather create ennui, than 
furnish entertainment to the English reader, 
In the original letters of Mr.and Mrs. Sheridan, we meet with 
nothing particularly interesting ; excepting an ode to Patience 
by that lady, which we shall extract for the reader’s amuse- 


ment: 
ODE TO PATIENCE. 


¢ Unaw’d by. threats, unmov’d by force, 
My steady Soul pursues her ceurse, ‘ 
Collected, calm, resign’d ; 
Say; you who search with curious eyes 
The source whence human actions rise, 
Say, whence this turn of mind ? 


e. ‘ "Tis Patience. ... Lenient Goddess, hail ! . 
Oh! let thy votary’s vows prevail, 
_- Thy threaten’d flight to stay ; 
Long hast thou been a welcome guest, 
Long reign’d an inmate in this breast, 
And rul’d with gentle sway. 


¢ Thro’ all the various turns of fate, 
Ordain’d me in each several state, 
My wayward lot has known ; 
‘What taught me silently to bear, 
To curb the sigh, to check the tear, 
When sorrow weigh’d me down? 


*T was Patience.... Temperate Goddess, stay ! 


For still thy dictates I obey, : 
| Nor 
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‘Nor yield to: Passion’s Power ; 
Tho” by injurious foes borne down, 
My fame, my toil, my hopes o’erthrown, 
In one ill-fated hour. 


¢ When robb’d of what I held most dear, 
My hands adorn’d the mournful bier 
- OfherI lov’dsowell; 
What, when mute sorrow chain’d my tongue, 
As o’er the sable hearse I hung, . 
__ Forbade the tide to swell ? 


‘ "T'was Patience! ... Goddess ever calm} 
Oh! pour into my breast thy balm, 
"That antidote to pain ; 
Whick flowing from thy nectar’d urn, 
By chymistry divine can turn 

Our lesses into gain. 


\ 


‘ 


* When sick and languishing in bed, 

Sleep from my restless sia had fled, 

__. (Sleep, which even pain beguiles, ) 

What taught me calmly to sustain 

A feverish being rack’d with pain, 
And dress’d my looks in smiles ? 


« ’T was Patience! ... Heaven-descended Maid ! 
Implor’d, flew swiftly to my aid, 

And lent her fostering breast ; 
Watch’d my sad hours with parent care, 
Repell’d the approaches of despair, 

And sooth’d my soul to rest. 


¢ Say, when dissever’d from his side, 
My friend, protector, and my guide, 
When my prophetic soul, 
Anticipating all the storm, 
Saw danger in its direst form, 
What could my fears controul ? 


¢ *T'was Patience! ... Gentle Goddess, hear ! 
Be ever to thy suppliant near, 
Nor let one murmur rise ; . 
Since still some mighty joys are given, 
Dear to her soul, the gifts of Heaven, 
The sweet domestic ties.’ 


' Among many désultory remarks, which succeed this part of 
the miscellany, we find great pains taken to trace the story on 
which the late Lord Orford founded his tragedy of the Mys- 
terious Mother. We have met with it in many shapes: but, 
as it never appeats to have been authenticated in any instance, 
we have:been inclined to regard it as the invention of some 
casuist; from whose impure pages of possible cases, it has x 
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by the attraction of its horrors, through a great variety of books. 
Writers of the 15th and 16th century were extremely addicted 
to the practice of retailing unwarranted stories from each other. 

Burger’s Leonora; which has obtained some transient popu- 
larity, is here supposed to be taken from an old English bal- 
lad, We think that the inquiry hardly deserves attention « 
the national superstitions are very similar; and it requires 
small exertion of genius, to tell ow the devil came in the shape 
of a young man, and rode away with a fair maiden of low degree. 
Besides, those who are conversant with books of demonology 
know that nothing was more common, at one period, than to 
set ghosts on horseback. 

Mr. W. supposes that animal magnetism was founded on the 
phenomena of the torpedo and electrical eel: its origin, how- 
ever, can be clearly traced to the reveries of Van Helmont, 
written before those phenomena were known. It was built on 
the well-known and never- failing basis of human credulity, and 
love of the marvellous. 

The author’s detached criticisms, though we cannot agree 
with him in all instances, bear evident marks of reading and in- 
genuity: but we think that their objects are generally of an 
inferior kind, and that their importance has been much over- 
rated by Mr. Whyte. They would have appeared to more 
advantage in the form of separate papers, in some respectable 
periodical work, than in the consequential shape of a handsome 
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Art. XIII. Memoirs of the Life of Charles Macklin, Esq. princi- 
pally compiled from his own Papers and Memorandums: which 
contain his Criticisms on and Characters and Anecdotes of Better- 
ton, Booth, Wilks, Cibber, Garrick, Barry, Mossop, Sheridan, 
Foote, Quin, and most of his Contemporaries; together with his 
valuable Observations on the Drama, on the Scierce of Acting, 
and on various other Subjects: the Whole forming a comprehensive 
but succinct History of the Stage; which includes a Period of 
One Hundred Years. By James Thomas Kirkman, of the Ho- 
nourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. 2 Vols. 143. Boards. 
Lackington. 1799. 


‘THs biographer seems to challenge inquiry into the private 

character of his hero, when he boldly asserts that ¢ Mr. 
Macklin was never sensible that he had occasion to blush at any 
part of his conduct.’ We remember the opinion which the 
public had of his professional abilities, for more than fift 
years; and that he was deemed a good actor of particular vil- 
lanous parts, such as Shylock and Iago, in which he was un- 
rivalled :—but in respect to the goodness of his heart, and the 
general rectitude of his conduct, we recollect no favourable 
sentiment. 


Rev. Nov. 1799. Y Mr 
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Mr. Macklin’s genealogy is of little consequence to English 
readers: but his biographer and relation thinks otherwise, and 
bestows many pages on his birth and parentage.—As to educa- 
cation, he had none: which was not more owing tothe misfor- 
tunes of his family, (by adhering to the Stuart party at the re- 
volution,) than to his own wild disposition and bad conduct. 
His family name was JAf‘Laughlin, which he afterward) 
changed, to get rid not only of its Paddy appearance but of its 
harshness. —The history of his childhood and adolescence te- 
flects little credit on his memory. He was froward, obstinate, 
wild, and even ferocious, beyond the bounds of a common 
Pickle, or unlucky boy. His juveuile tricks are neither ami-. 
able nor ingenious, but such as spring from an untutored and 
vulgar mind. , 

Weare told that he was born two months before the battle 
of the Boyne, 16go: but Macklin himself always gave a dif- 
ferent account, and asserted that he was born in the last year 
of the last century (169y‘. A chronological confusion thus 
pervades the work. 

Macklin’s father died in 1704; and in 1707, his mother mare 
ried a second husband, named O'Meally. Charles was now, ac- 
cording to his biographer, 17 years old: but no profession ap- 
pears to have been in contemplation for him. He lived in a 
perpetual warfare with a tyrannical school-master; and he 
seems to have learnt nothing but how to plague 4im, and how 
to merit and receive punishment with heroic perseverance. 
‘Chough Mr. K. softens, as much as possible, the juvenile fero- 
city of his hero, he owns that this hopeful youth § at last ob- 
tained the nick-name of Char/es a Molluchth; or, m English, 
Wicked Charley? 

Macklin’s first attempt at dramatic representation was at 
school, in the 18th year of his age, in the character of Mo- 
nimia, inthe Orphan. After this, he ran away from school 
with two other boys, and went to England: stealing from his 
mother (who doated on him, and of whom he was very fond) 
nine pounds to bear his expences; which almost ruined her, 
and nearly broke her heart. One of his compagnons de voyage 
was hanged soon after their arrival in England. Macklin now 
becomes a buffoon in an ale-house in the Borough—marries the 
Jandlady—is forcibly taken from her—is carried back to Ire~ 
land—becomes a Badgmau in ‘Trinity College till 21 years old—~ 
goes again to England—forms an intimacy with a company of 
strollers—acts drolls with them at Hockley in the Holemis a 
bruiser, a cudgel-player, and a gambler. 

His mother applics to Counsellor Malone to bring him back 
to Ireland—he is found at the Cat and Bagpipes, at Hockley in 
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the Hole—goes ‘back, and is again received as Badgman in Tris 
nity College—at 26 leaves his mother once more, and goes to 
England :— first arriving at Bristol, he enters a strolling come 
pany there, and begins his career by acting the part of Riche 
mond, in Richard the LII.—Strolls in the-west of England— 
acts three or four parts in a night, for sd. or 6.—goes to 
Wales—is taught English by the wife of a clergyman, who 
tries to divest him of his country’s brogue—is a great fives 

layer—is not received on the London stage till the year 1733. 

‘The biographer now presents a sketch of the history of the 
stage, from the time of Queen Elizabeth (or rather the pen of 
Cibber), for 30 pages; during which, Macklin’s name is never 
mentioned. ‘The writer here inserts the beautiful verses of 
Mr. Sheridan on Garrick; we know not why: as he never al- 
lows Garrick half the merit which the poet has assigned to him 
in these lines. We shail speak more on this subject hereafter. 

Here the history proceeds slowly. We have Betterton’s cha- 
racter, from Cibber and from tradition, at full length ;—and 
Reflections on the London Cuckolds, a most indecent play, but 
generally acted on a Lord Mayor’s day, in our own memory.— 
To return to the hero, after having lost sight of him for nearly 
60 pages—** Lo! where he comes again !” and again we are 
told that he first distinguished himself on the London stage in 
1 . 

There is a confusion in both the style and the arrangement of 
this work. The author often repeats what has been said in the 
preceding page; vide 130, 131, and 132. At the first of these 
pages, though we had twice before arrived at the year 1733, 
we are now told, for the first time, that ‘M. played the part 
of Sir John Brute’s servant in the Provoked Wife, in 1725, when 
it first appeared.’ The Provoked Wife first appeared in 1697, 
and was revived in 1725. What a jumble has the bio- 
grapher made in relating this story! Not only mistaking one 
year for another, but one play for another! He tells us that 
© the Provoked Wife being conjectured to be the production in 
part of Colley Cibber, jointly with Sir John Vanbrugh, a vio- 
lent party, who were determined to damn the scenes which 
they supposed to be Cibber’s, unluckily mistook Sir John Van- 
brugh’s part for that of the Lawreat, and hissed it most furi- 
ously, applauding with equal violence that which was Cibber’s.’. © 
It was not in the first performance of the Provoked Wife, but 
of the Provoked Husband, or Journey to London, that this mis- 
take, so disgraceful to the taste and candour of the public, 
happened. 

In 1734, though the hero of the tale had only been a year on 
the London stage, he was elevated by Mr. Fleetwood, the Pa- 
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tentee of Drury-Lane Theatre, into the important office of 
assistant manager : in which character, he was likely to enforce 
that obedience by the violence of his temper, which his prin- 
cipal.was unable to attain by the mildness and reasoning of a 
gentleman. The author informs us that Macklin ¢ went by the 
name of the W7/d Irishman ;’ and in the comic parts which. he 
obtained, Mr. Kirkman says, § we may conclude that he, at 
first, a little overstept the modesty of nature; and was defis 
cient in that chasteness in acting, which he afterward ace 
quired: for we find that Quin, who was very despotic and 
scurrilous to the inferior actors, was in the habit of censuring 
him severely, and complaining that there was no such thin 
as having a chaste scene performed, where Macklin had a 
part.’ As this anecdote, related by Mr. K. in Macklin’s own 
words, will furnish our readers with a better specimen of the 
coarse Janguage, brutality, and ferocity of the latter, than can 
be gathered from tradition, or from the delineation of his bios 
grapher, we shall here insert it from the book before us : 

¢ There is an anecdote (says Mr. K.) which Macklin has often 
related with that luxuriant force of description, which characterised 
his story telling.—As it happened about the period of the history of 
the stage at which we are now arrived; and as it may serve to throw 
some light on the disposition of Quin, and his unprovoked rudeneés 
to the actors, we present it to our readers, mearly inthe words of the 
old gentleman, as he told it, in the year 1787, at the Rainbow Cof- 
fee-house, in King-street, Covent-Garden, to an acquaintance, who 
asked him—if Quis.and he had ever quarrelied ? Many persons, in the 
adjoining boxes, attended to the veteran, who spoke, as usual, ina 
very audible voice; but exhibited, in the course of the narration (as 
the reader will perceive), strong proofs of the rapid decay of his. me« 
mory :—** Yes,. Sir; I was very low in the theatre, as an actor, 
when the surly fellow was the despot of the place. But, Su, J had 
—had a lift, Sir. Yes, I was to play—the—the—the Boy with the 
red Breeches ;—~ you know who I mean, Sir—he whose mother is al- 
ways going to law;—you know who I mean!”—* Ferry Blackacrey 
I suppose, Sir ?’?—“ Aye, Sir,— Ferry —Well, Sir, TE began to bea 
little known to the public, and, egad, I began to make them 
langh ;-I was called the Wild Irishman, Sir; and was thought to’ 
have some fun in me: and I made them laugh heartily at the Boy, 
Sir— in Ferry. | 

‘© When I came off the stage, the surly icllow, who played the 
scolding Captain in the play ;. Captain—Captain—you know who I 
mean’??——* Manly, I believe, Sir ?--—“* Aye, Sir—the same— 
Manly. Well, Sir, the surly fellow began to scold me, told me 
I was at my damned tricks; and that there was no having a chaste 
écene for me.—Every body, nay, egad, the manager himself, was 
afraid of him.—I was afraid of the fellow, too; but not much.—Well, 
Sir, I told him, that I'did not mean to disturb Aim by my, acting ; 
but to shew ofa little myself. Well, Sir, in the other scehes I did the 
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same, and made the audience laugh incontinently—and he scolded me 
again, Sir.-—I made the same apology; but the surly fellow would 
not be appeased. Again, Sir, however, I did the same; and when 
I returned to the green-room, he abused me like a pickpocket, and 
said, I must leave off my damned tricks—I told him [ could not play 
otherwise. He said, I could, and I should. Upon which, Sir, egad, 
I said to him flatly—‘* you lie.” He was chewing an apple at this 
moment; and spitting the contents into his hand, he threw them in 
my face.””—* Indeed !’—*¢ It is fact, Sir!—Well, Sir, I weut up to 
him directly (for I was a great boxing cull in those days), and pushed 
him down into a chair, and pummelled his face damnably.”’ 

“ You did right, Sir,” 

“© He strove to resist; but he was no match for me ;—and I made 
his face swell so with the blows, that he could hardly speak. When 
he attempted to go on with his part, Sir, he mumbled so, that the 
audience began to hiss. Upon which he went forward, and told 
them, Sir, that something unpleasant had happened, and that he was 
really veryill. But, Sir, the moment I went to strike him, there 
were many noblemen in the greemroom, full dressed, with their 
swords, and large wigs: (for the green room wasa sort of state-room, 
then, Sir,)—Well, they were all alarmed, and jumped upon the 
benches, waiting, in silent amazement, till the affair was over. 

‘“ Atthe endof the play, Sir, he told me [ must give him satisfac- 
tion; and that, when he changed his dress, he would wait for me at 
the Obelisk, in Covent garden. I told him [ would be with him :— 
but, Sir, when he was gone, I recollected that I was to play in the 
pantomime (for | wasa great pantomime boy in those days) : so, Sir, 
I said to myself—‘* damn the fellow, let him wait; I w’ont go to 
him till my business is all over; let him fume, and fret, and be 
damned.?? Weill, Sir, Mr. Fleetwood, the manager, who was ont 
of the best men in the world—all kindness, all mildness, ~and graci- 
ousness, and affability—had heard of the affair; and as Quin was his 
great actor, and in favour with the town, he told me I had had re- 
venge enough; that I should not meet the surly fellow that night ; 
but that he would make the matter up somehow or other, 

“ Well, Sir, Mr. Fleetwood ordered me a good supper, and some 
wine, and made me sleep at his house all night, to prevent any meets 
ing. Well, Sir, in the morning, he told me, that I must, for his 
sake, make a little apology to Quin, for what } had done.—And so, 
Sir, having given him a belly full, I, to oblige Mr. Mleetwood (for 
I loved the man), did, Sir, make some apology to him, and the 
matter dropped.” 

‘ It is impossible to imagine any thing more humiliating and mortt- 
fying than this circumstance must have been to Quin, whose pride 
was great, and temper overbearing ; who was not only the tyrant of 
the theatre, but a great favourite with the town:—more especially, 
as his assailant was then a low actor, and a man characterised bya 
ludicrous name—“* The Wild Irishman.” It is well known that 
Quin, who was the first promoter of the quarrel, never, to the end of 
his days, forgave Macklin; but used to say, in his usual language, 
made up of humour aad profaneness, * if God writes a legible hand, 
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that fellow is a villain:”? Quin went once so far as to address Mack. 
lin in the following manner, without any provocation whatsoever: 
«« Mr. Macklin, by the /ines—I beg your pardon, Sir—the cordage 
of your face, you should be hanged.” 


This anecdote can reflect no honour on Macklin’s memory, 
though related by himself. ‘The Wild Irishman was manifest, 
both in giving Quin the lie direct, and in beating him, as pu- 
gilism had been one of Macklin’s studies at Hockiey in the Hole. 
Quin had a right to censure severely this under actor’s flippaney, 
in altering the original text of his parts. and adding his own 
jokes ; an impertinence which is always perplexing and incon. 
venient to a chaste and good actor: because it changes the 
cues, and often renders the subsequent speech absurd. 

After this portrait of our hero, painted by himself, we have 
a Da Capo, and are carried back to his birth ; which indeed had 
never been settled clearly and chronological y. _ It appears 
that M., though latterly proud of his longevity, sunk ten years 
of his age, previously to his last marriage, in order to facilitate 
his nuptials with a young bride, and persisted in the fraud to 
the end of his life :—but, says Mr. K. * the maxim, de mortuis 
nil nisi bonum, willhold good upon this occasion.’ Will it hold 
good on no other? It should seem so, by the manner in which 
this biographer speaks of Garrick, Colman, Sheriian, Quin, 
Barry, and almost every deccased individual with whom his 
hero transacted business, or had any prefess‘onal conflict. 

Many subsequent pages are spent in recapitulation,—in a 
heavy account of M.’s changing his name,—and in ancther story 
of his going into his landlady’s bed in female disguise: still 
more dull; though it is said to have convulsed cousin Mac, and 
every one present, with laughter. 

We are now dragged back to 1731, after having attained 
1733 several times. Mr, M. is first noticed on the Drury-Lane 
stage in Captain Brazen, Teague, and the drunken Colonel in 
the Intriguing Chambermaid. 

The account of Mallam’s death, for which Macklin was tried 
at the Old Bailey, is here softened with care and tenderness by 
his relation, friend, and biographer : but he has not satisfactorily 
exculpated the accused. Mr. Kirkman gives am account of the 
trial, and the deposition of several of the witnesses. What in- 
famous language did Macklin use to his fellow-comedian, pre- 
viously to the fatal blow! and how mild were the answers! 
The whole account and evidence prove him to be vindictive, 
abusive, and brutal. Great pains were taken by Mr. Fleet- 
wood, the manager, to save his life. The subject of this trial 
was long discussed in the capital, and not much to the honour 
of Mr. M. 

We 
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We have next an account of the vagrant act. 


‘ In the course of the year 1736, the late ingenious Mr. Henry 
Fielding exhibited some very bold and severe satires against the ad- 
ministration of the late Lord Orford, in the little Theatre i in the 
Haymarket.—Religion, Laws, Government, Priests, Judges, and 
Ministers (says Cibber) were all laid down by this Herculean 
satirist. 

‘ These were the proceedings that brought about a restraint upon 
the stage, and induced Parliament, in the year 1737, to pass an act, 
by a large majority , to limit the number of T heatres { in London, and 
to cnnct, that no play, nor even prologue, epilogue, or song should be 
exhibited at cither of the Theatres, without being first inspected, and 
— the approbation of the Licenser,’ 


‘The celebrated Earl of Chatham (says the biographer) op- 
posed the bill with all his eloquence ;’ and Mr. K, gives what 
he calls the Earl’s Speech, which occupies 27 pages :—but the 
fact is that there was no Earl of Chatham then in the House 

of Peers, nor long afterward. Mr.K. probably means the Earl of 
Chesterfield, who, we believe, made a spéech on the occasion * 
“Chronology is terribly violated in this work, in the account of 
Goodman’s Fields playhouse being shut up, in consequence of 
the act of 17373 and respecting Mr. Garrick’s appearance there. 
The author says that ‘itwas immediately preceding the shutting 
up cf the (unlicensed) Theatres, that Mr. Garrick made his first 
‘appearance in Goodman’s Fields.’ It was, however, the winter 
of 1741 and 17423 and we know that Goodman’s Fields was 
not then shut up. The history has yet reached only to 1737, 
when * the Beggar’s Opera” came out, and Macklin and his 
wife played Afr. and Ars. Peachum n 1738 he played Ferry 
Blackacre in the Plain Dealer,—Scrub—Lord Foppington — Ben, — 
and Trappanti in She Would and She Weuld net. In 1739 
Marplot, and in 1740 Sir Francis Wronghead, were added to 
his parts. 

Macklin’s critique (p. 243) on § the Provoked Husband” is 
the best in the book: he is partial to Wilks, and severe on 
Garrick : but he has here more truth on his side than usual. 
Garrick certainly failed in Lord Townley, from want of figure, 
dignity, aud graceful deportment : while Macklin’s Sir Francis 
Wronghead was weli understood, natural, and simple but 
his envious, malignant, and indiscriminate criticism on Garrick’s 
action not only attacks him in Lord Townley, but in Archer, 
Ranger, Don Fohn, Hamlet, Lear, Macbeth, and Sir Fobn Brute! 
Strange | that a whole nation should be so deaf, blind, and 
stupid, for aeaeny 49 years, as not to perceive. what a bad per. 
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former they were patronizing; and that Macklin alone should 
be gifted with the necessary critical acumen for making the 
discovery ! : 

The most complete triumph of Macklin was in the year 
1741, when he first appeared in the character of Shylock: ree 
viving Shakspeare’s original drama, The Merchant of Venice, 
which had been superseded during forty years, by Lord Lans- 
downe’s Few of Venice, altered from the same author. The 
revived playran 19 nights. Mr. K. tells us that © in Macklin’s 
malevolence, there was a forcible and terrifying ferocity ’—but 
Garrick said, and apparently with reason, that the extreme spite 
and bitterness with which, while the loan was negociating, he 
upbraids Anthonio (Act. 1. Sc. ut.) for his former ill-treatment 
of him, were ill-judged; because they would naturally put the 
borrower on his guard, ere he ‘sealed the bond.” ‘Though, 
however, in this single instance, Macklin may have erred, 
there were so many concurring circumstances in his fa- 
vour in the representation of this part, viz. voice, looks, ges- 
ture, spite, and spirit, that it is not easy to conceive a charac 
ter better looked, acted, and spoken. 

All that Mr. K. relates respecting the year 1743, in order to 
blacken the memory of Mr. Garrick, we suppose was found 
among Macklin’s papers; to which the testimony of Davies 
and Dr. Hill will not add much weight. It was in the winter 
of 1742 that Garrick was first engaged at Drury Lane, and 
acted a part in Fielding’s //edding Day. 

In the beginning of 1746, King ‘John was acted at both 
theatres, which Mr. K. does not seem to know; and he gives 
no other date to its revival, than the words £ about this time.’ 
It was in this performance of King Yohn, during the Rebellion, 
that Miss Macklin first appeared on the stage, inthe part of Prince 
Arthur. Macklin himself performed the part of Pandulph at 
D. L. and Old Cibber at C. G. which was the last part that he 
acted. While Garrick played King John at one theatre, (D. L.)} 
Quin performed the same part at the other. Hubert was ad~ 
mirably represented at D. 1. by Berry, and Constance by Mrs. 
Cibber; in which she appeared to more advantage than in any 
one of the characters which she, or, perhaps, any actress, ever 
performed. 

During the Rebellion which broke out in Scotland at the 
latter end of the year 1745, )-acklin commenced author, by 

roducing his play of Heary VIL. or the Popish Pretender ; 
Founded on the story of Perkin Warbeck, the Pretender of that 
reign, The subject was temporary and well chosen: but here 
we may suppose that the want of education, reading, and good 
company, jeeme discoverable; for the language was so vulgar, 
ang 
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and many of the incidents were so ridiculous and absurd, that 
it was litera!ly laughed off the stage. We still remember a few 
of the causes of mirth, at the representation cf this serious 
drama. ; 

Early in the first act, the King knights a messenger who 
brought favourable news from the army ;—and the galleries, 
on the entrance of any subsequent messenger, constantly called 
‘out: “knight him! knight him!” 

On one of the characters preparing to quit the stage, being 
asked whither he was going? he pompously answered: I po 
but to return!” Then, while he was proceeding to the door, 
the Galleries cried out:  Well—you'll come again?” and 
during the whole play, when this personage re-anpeared, the 
Galleries exclaimed— ‘** Oh, here he is! here he is!” 

Mrs. Woffington (whose Christian name was well known to 
be Margaret) having the part of Perkin Warbeck’s wife to re- 
present ; after her husband’s defeat by the royal army, in order 
to facilitate his escape, she changes clothes with him, and is 
taken by two of the king’s soldiers ; who, quarrelling about the 
premium of 20,0001. for seizing the pretender, dead or alive, 
come to blows, and in the course of the conilict drive each 
other off the stage, leaving the prisoner unguarded: which a 
Gallery critic observing, he called out: © run away, Peg! run 
away !”——a piece of advice which raised a general laugh for se- 
veral minutes ; and Mrs. Woihngton, who was a great giggler, 
was obliged to lean against the side scene, to support herself 
during the risible convulsion. —No one chose to hiss a loyal at- 
tempt during a rebellion: but on the second night the. play- 
house was abandoned, and the piece was represented to empty 
benches. It did not reach a third night; though the author’s 
liberal biographer has given it six: gently allowing, however, 
that § the language was rather inelegant.’ 

In 1748 was represented Moore’s excellent Comedy of the 
Foundiing, in which Macklin distinguished himself in the cha- 
racter of Faddle. Few plays have ever been stronger cast than 
this; in which the several parts were performed by Garrick, 
Barry, Macklin, Yates, Mrs, Cibber, and Mrs. Wollington. 

In this year, Mr. M. and his wife were envaged by Sheridan, 
then Dubiin manager, to go to Ireland, * where they performed 
{says Mr. K.) with wonderful applause.’—* But Mr. M. did not 
act lung under Mr. Sheridan, before several disputes took place 
between them, which at length ended in a law-suit/ 

Mr. and Mrs. Macklin left Dublin in 1749, in consequence 
of this dispute with Mr. Sheridan, and returned to Eneland ; 
and, at the opening of Covent-Garden Theatre, Macklin per- 
formed Lovegold in the Miser, and Mrs. Macklin Lappet, with 
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great applause. During this winter, the two theatres ran 
Romeo and Fuliet against each other, till the town was so tited 
as to cry out, in the words of the play, ‘*a plague on both your 
houses !””—though Garrick and Miss Bellamy performed’ the 
principal parts at one theatre, and Barry and Mrs. Cibber at 
the other, 

The year 1750 seems to have been barren of events in Mack. 
lin’s theatrical life. —Mr. Kirkman gives a detailed account of 
the splendid representation of Oshello in 1751 by Dilettantj 
performers, chiefly of the De/aval family ; and Macklin having 
‘been consulted in getting up this play, the following pompous 
period here occurs : 

‘ The fame of Macklin was now spred abroad, and his merit as an 
Actor was universally allowed and admired. He was considered 
to be the only person that had reduced Acting to a science, and Per. 
formers were improving every day by his advice and instructions. But 
his Dramatic Lectures were not confined solely to persons employed 
on the Stage. People of the first rank and character became his pu- 
pils, and profited, i an eminent degree, by his manner of teaching 
elocution, till then unknown in Dramatic Science.’ 

Surely this geseral praise is overcharged. He had a false 
cadence of voice in his declamation, which, though it well- 
suited Shy/ack, had a bad effect in every serious speech. It was 
perceptible in Mrs. and Miss Macklin, and in Barry, whom 
he took under his tuition on Mr. B.’s first arrival from Ireland. 
Miss Norris too, the Singer, and chere amie of Jemmy Wors- 
dale, (afterward the amie of Mr. CAitty the timber-merchant, 
commorly called the Town, from his heading the pit-critics in 
their decisions for or against authors, players, and managers,) 
was an é/éve of Macklin in declamation ; and, though her voice 
and ear were good, yet, by imitating his tones of speech, she 
spoke very ill. 

In 1752 Miss Macklin first appeared on the stage in a capi- 
tal part. Great pains had been taken with her education, and 
she was very accomplished. Her figure was graceful and ele- 
gant; her voice and pronunciation were good; she danced 
well ; and she sang with taste. Yet her pathos, in ‘Tragedy, 
seemed more the effect of study than of feeling. ‘There was 
something left to wish in all her parts. Her manner was per- 
haps too studied and artificial to have the effeét of spontaneity. 
In her private life she was extremely prudent, and she had an 
excellent heart. . 

At the close of 1753, in his 64th year, Mr. Macklin quitted 
the stage, and assumed a new character. He opened a large 
Tavern and Coffee-Room under the Piazza, Covent-Garden, 
next door to the playhouse ; fitted it up and furnished it in a 
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most superb and expensive manner, laid in a great stock of 
choice wines and provisions, engaged bar-maids, cooks, waiters, 
and servants of all descriptions; and these, says Mr. Kirkman, 
were immediately set in motion by crowds of guests of every 
denomination. All companies were eager to converse with 
Macklin, aud to hear his sarcasms and severe censures of his ci- 
devant Theatrical brethren, enlivened by humorous anecdotes, 
repartees, and stories, which meliorated his wines and pro- 
visions. This occupation, we might imagine, would have so 
engaged his time, that he would have none to spare for any 
other pursuit —but, determined to turn his eloquence to some 
more useful and profitable account than lavishing it in skort 
occasional sallies for the amusement of his voracious and Bac- 
chanalian guests, he opened a Lecture-Room in Hart-street, 
Covent-Garden, which he styled “ The British Inquisition.” 
Here he proposed to d liver Lectures on Acting, Politics, News- 
papers, Garrick- Bane, and various other subjects. Of his inten- 
tion he published a Sy//abus in the newspapers in 1754, which 
the biographer has inserted in the work before us: it contained V 
biz words, and big promises: ex. gr. 

¢ This institution is upon the plan of the ancient Greek, Roman, 
and modern French and Italian Societies, of liberal Investigation. 
Such subjects in Arts, Sciences, Literature, Criticism, Philosophy, 
History, Politics, and Morality, as shall be found useful and enter- 
taining to society, will there be lectured upon, and freely debated. 
Particularly, Mr. Macklin intends to lecture upon the Comedy of the 
Aacients, the use of their Masks and Flutes, their Mimes and Pan- 
tomimes, and the use and abuse of the Stage.—He will likewise lec- 
ture upon the Rise and Progress of the Modern Theatres, and make 
a Comparison between them and those of Greece and Rome, and be- 
tween each other.—He proposes to lecture also upon each of Shake 
speare’s Plays,’ &c. 

These Lectures began at 7 o’clock every Monday and Friday 
evening. ‘The price of admission was 1s. Ladies were ad- 
mitted. A public ordinary was prepared every day, price 3s. 
and a public su scription Card Room was opened. Mr. M. 
also gave Readings from Milton, Young, and several other 
authors. 

Mr. M.’s great success at the outset of his British Inquisition, 
or disputing club, we are told, ¢ raised against him the envy 
of Foote, then manager at the little Theatre in the Haymarket, 
who brought out an Entertainment to ridicule the whole of 
Macklin’s undertaking.—Macklin retorted on his adversary with 
great justice and severity.’ ‘lhe contention however ruined 
both. The public soon grew tired of this species of prize- 
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‘other’s fame and character,.in a more savage way than the 
heroes at Broughton’s amphitheatre bruised their bodies, 

Among Macklin’s papers have been found specimens of Lee. 
tures which he intended for delivery, On the Art and Duty of an 
Actor. On Acting. On Newspapers. On Garrick-Bane. These hig 
biographer lias inserted in the Life:—but we think that the 
Jast should have been suppressed : as it will do no honour to the 
writer’s heart, nor to either his professional or literary abilities, 

In a few months, poor Macklin became a bankrupt; and, 
after having honestly surrendered his effects, ‘and paid twenty 
shillings in the pound, he retired from the Tavern, with the 
loss of some thousands of pounds.’—=* His British Inquisition 
closed fifteen days previous to his failure, and he was reduced 
once more to the necessity of looking towards the Theatre for 
a support.’ 

About the beginning of the year 1756, in spite of experience 
in the failure of new projects, Mr. M. entered on a plan with 
Barry for erecting a new theatre in Dublin, against Sheridan, 
who was at that time sole manager of the two existing 
theatres in that city. Mr. Sheridan offered them very advan. | 
tageous terms to desist :—but ** men would be angels, angels 
would be gods;” and these two aspiring actors, ambitious of 
becoming managers, and like the twe kings of Brentford, 
‘¢ smelling to one nosegay,” obstinately persisted; went to 
England to engage performers ; and, returning to Ireland in 
June 1758, pursued with great pertinacity and expence their 
new plan. Sheridan petitioned Parliament against them; 
which produced from Macklin a pamphlet filled with the most 
virulent and personal abuse of Sheridan, that the wildest of all 
wild Irishmen could commit to paper. This favourite plan, 
however, failed. Macklin soon quarreiled with his colleague 
Mr. Barry, and, withdrawing himself from the management, 
returned to England. 

The eternal warfare and frequent miscarriages of this strange 
man seem to have shortened the life of poor Mrs. Macklin, 
who was an excellent wife, as well as a good actress. ‘To 
what 2 severe purgatory must the turbulent and vindictive tem- 
per of such a mate have condemned the cxistence of a worthy 
woman !—She died in 1758. 

In 1759, came out Macklin’s Love @ fa Mode, a Farce of 
great merit, and his first drama that was crowned with full 
success. The satire is keen and spiteful; and the humour of na- 
tional propensities in the several characters is comic and amus- 
ing, though not new. 

In speaking of Mrs, Woffington, (who died in 1760,) Mr. 
Kirkman seems not to have done justice to the beauty of that 
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excellent actress, which by many was not deemed inferior to 
that of the celebrated Miss Gunnings; and the symmetry of 
her figure in man’s apparel was such, that plays were written 
and revived on purpose to exhibit her person in that dress. 
Her declamation was accurate, and her action was extremely 
graceful: but her voice was so unpleasant, that it might be 
said,, in colloquial language, to be cracked. In the part of 
Portia, in the Merchant of Venice, in which she appeared to 
great advantge, when (Act v. Sc.1.) Lorenzo says, 


«s That is the voice, 
Or I am much deceiv’d, of Portia ;” 


and Portia says: 


‘¢ He knows me as the blind man knows the cuckow, 
By the dad votce,”’ 
the audience often laughed; and she, knowing her infirmity, 
frequently joined in the joke. 

About this time (1760), notwithstanding the late quarrel, 
Mr. M. entered into an engagement with Barry in Dublin; 
and, in his way thither, he dried his tears for the loss of Mrs. 
M. by a new matrimonial engagement with a young lady, (the 
bridegroom then 70 years old,) Miss Eliz. Jones, § who to great 
elegance of form, and many polite accomplishments, joined 
the more amiable virtues of the mind.’ This ceremony was 
performed at Chester; after which the happy husband went to 
Jreland, and joined Messrs. Barry and Woodward, who had 
defeated Sheridan, and driven him off the field. ‘This come 
pany was perhaps the most formidable that was ever mustered 
in Dublin: Barry, Mossop, Macklin, Woodward, and Foote, 
were on the roll. After having acted with this party a cer- 
tain number of nights, Mac returned to England, to play for 
his daughter’s benefit. 

We now come to a long and malevolent complaint against 
Mr. Garrick for wishing to have Leve a la Mode performed at 
Drury-Lane ; all built on a correspondence of the manager 
of the Theatres at York and Hull, with those of D.L. It ap- 
pears that this gentleman did not decline the proposal of the 
manager of Drury-Lane on account of the injury which might 
result to Macklin, but because the terms which he had him- 
self proposed were not granted. 

In 1761, a comedy written by Macklin, called The Married 
Libertines was brought on the stage at Govent-Garden ; which 
with some diificulty, extended its existence to the gth night *. 
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* We donotrecollect any instance of stronger expressions of disappro- 
bation, from an English audience, (short of an absolute riot, ) thanthose 
which were given on the first night of this picce.—The Married Li- 
éertine was much reformed on the next day. 
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Though it has no connection with the subject of the work, 
Mr. Kirkman has stept aside to complain of Garrick’s repre. 
sentation of the ceremony of the coronation, as being inferioy 
in splendor to that which was exhibited at Covent-Garden,.— 
He next volunteers an Episode on the subject of Miss 
Beilamy’s first appearance on the stage: but, as the narra. 
tion is totally unconnected with his principal subject, we 
shall pass to the year 1762, when Mr. Macklin went again to 
Ireland. ; 

A tedious account of theatrical feuds in Dublin, at this dis. 
tance of time, can aiiord little gratification to the reader of the 
hfe of Macklin. He agreed to join Mossop’s company for the 
winter of 1763-43 and at this time he brought out a Farce of 
his own, called, The True-born Irishman, which, according to’ 
his biographer, ‘ met with unbounded applause.’ 

We have now the episodic biography of Miss Catley, whose 
talents and adventures are well known. Having received no 
new interest from the liveliness of the present narrator, we 
shall return to our hero 3 whose performance for Mossop at the 
Smock-Alley Theatre had been extremely productive: but 
Mossop’s extravagance and infatuated Jove of play put him out 
of the reach of all assistance in his finances. Macklin instituted 
a suit against hint for the performance of his contract: but, 
though he gained his cause, he lost his money ; for the dee 
fendant was not worth a guinea. 

On returning to London, in 1764, he assisted with his coun- 
sel and instructions, in getting up the plays that were performed 
at the Duke of Richmond’s private theatre, in Privy Gardens; 
which were allowed, by the most intelligent and experienced 
judges, to equal in accuracy and effect those that were most 
admired in a public theatre.—He went again to Ireland in the 
ensuing year, and brought on the stage his Comedy of The Man 
of the World, under the original title of Z4e True-born Scotchman, 
This play has been universally allowed to possess great merit. 
He returned to London in 1766: a year marked by calamity in 
the annals of the British Theatre; which lost in the death of 
that exquisite actress, Mrs. Crpner, and the meritorious we 
who was equally original as an actor and a wit, two of Its 
chief ornaments and supports during the middle of the present 
century. fhe deprivation of Mrs. Cibber’s touching voice, 
elegant figure, force, energy, and tenderness; and of Quin’s 
tragic dignity, comic powers, sententious and peculiar wit 
and pleasantry ; was a national loss, still felt by those who re- 
member these admirable performers, in the zenith of their 
well-earned favour. 
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[Having now arrived at the end of the first volume of this 
work, we must reserve our account of the second for another 


th. 
_ [To be continued.) DTB ~ 
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Art. XIV. Athenian Letters ; or the Epistolary Correspondence of 
an Agent of the King of Persia, residing at Athens during the 
Peloponnesian War. A New Edition; to which is prefixed a 
Geographical Index. 4to. 2 Vols. Lilustrated with Enyravings, 
anda Map of Antient Greece. 2]. 2s. Boards. Cadell jun. and 
Davies. 1798. 


[ase very elegant and valuable letters have been known to 

the world by name and character for a considerable number 

of years, though until now they cannot properly be said to 

have been published. So long since as the year 1789, we inci- 

dentally noticed the work, in reviewing the celebrated Travels 

of Anacharsis into Greece, by M. Barthélemi*; who.treats of 

| the same subject, and in very nearly the same way. We at that 

time stated, generally, the nature of the performance; that it 

consisted of letters supposed to have been written by contempo- 

raries of Socrates, Pericles, and Plato, but which were really com- 

posed by a society of members of the University of Cambridge, 

who in this mode communicated to each other the result of 

their researches into antient history ; that, to prevent the troue 

ble of transcribing them for the use of the society, a few copies 

were printed by Bettenham, in 1741; that in 1782, the Earl of 

Hardwicke, who was one of the authors, reprinted the Letters 

at his own expence, in a handsome quarto volume, of which 

however not more than one hundred copies were taken off ; and 

that in course, notwithstanding these two impressions, this li- 

terary curiosity yet remained locked up from the eyes of the 
public at large. 

We are now happy in saying that this work is at length pub- 
lished in an elegant, correct, and authenticated form. It comes 
forwards under the auspices of the Earl of Hardwicke, as 
editor ; who, in an advertisement prefixed to the 1st vol. attri- 
butes its having been so long kept from the public to ¢ an inge- 
nuous difidence, which forbad the authors of it, most of them 
extremely young, to obtrude on the notice of the world what 
they had considered merely as a preparatory trial of their 
strength, and as the best method of imprinting on their own 
minds some of the immediate subjects of their academical stu- 
dies. This cause no longer subsists; and in consequence of 
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repeated applications, the work is now ofiered to the public, its 
Justrated withengravings, a map of Antient Greece, and a geoa 
graphical index.’ | 

With this advertisement, we have here also the original pre. 
face which was given with the edition of 17413; and which 
supposes the letters to be a translation from an old Arabic mas 
nuscript. We have also Lord Hardwicke’s preface to the edi. 
tion of 1782, in which, to use his Lordship’s words, * the jl. 
lusion vanishes—the masquerade is closed; the fancy-dresseg 
and the dominos are returned to their respective wardrobes ; 
the company walk about in their proper habits, and return to 
their ordinary occupations in life.’—'To these prefaces are added 
a French letter of the late Lord Dover, addressed to the Abbé 
Barthélemi, with a copy of the Athenian Letters; and the 
Abbe’s answer .is subjoined, in which he obviates, by 
a positive declaration, a supposition that might otherwise have 
been naturally entertained that the Athenian Letters suggested 
the idea of the ‘Travels of Anacharsis. Ele says, I heard for 
the first time of this work last summer :-—had I known of it 
earlier, I either would not have begun mine, or I would have 
endeavoured to render it an imitation of this beautiful model.” 

A very minute analysis of a production with which the public 
have been acquainted, more or less, above 50 years, would not 
now perhaps be acceptable. We shall therefore content our- 
selves with a general sketch of its contents, and with a few 
observations on the manner of its execution. 

The history of Greece, during the Peloponnesian war, has 
been an object of contemplation and delight in every age and 
country in which genivs, valour, and an ardent love of liberty 
have been esteemed. Whether it be that human nature, undef 
the fostering auspices of an emulation in freedom among the 
principal states of which Greece was then composed, rose toa 
higher level, and assumed a prouder form, than any combina- 
tion of circumstances has since suffered it to do;—-or whether 
it be that the genius and eloquence of the historians, who have 
transmitted to pesterity the accounts of that period, have exhi- 
bited human nature in colours which are rather the creation of 
their own powers than the real attributes of the persons whom 
they immortalize, and of the events which they commemorate} 
it is certain that the hero and the sage, the legislator and the 
statesman, have uniformly looked to that brilliant epoch for 
models to study and to imitate.— Youth has been taught to re- 
verence, and manhood to admire and emulate, the men who 
fought and fell in the generous conflict bettveen the rival 
states; while those who endeavoured to raise the character of 
increase the power of their respective countrics, by political 
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wisdom, or by pre-eminence in the arts, have not less secured 
the applause and admiration of succeeding ages, than those who 
extended its territory by their valour or purchased its glory with 
their blood. 

Itis to this brightest sera of antient Greece, that the Anglo- 
Athenian ‘Letters principally relate. Professing to consist of 
the correspondence of an individual with a number of others, 
and to relate only to events and characters which fell within 
their own immediate observation, they cannot be supposed ‘to 
give a general view of Grecian history. ‘They are necessarily. 
confined tu a detached portion of the story of that celebrated’ 
people: but that portion has been so judiciously chosen, as to” 
convey not only a knowlege of the most important facts which 
the history of Greece relates, but to display the character and 
manners of its inhabitants, the nature of its laws, and the ob- 
ject and management of its principal institutions, such as they 
were at a time when those manners, laws, and institutions, 
were most worthy of being attentively studied. It is not re- 
specting Greece alone, however, that this ingenious work 
imparts knowlege to the English reader :—Egypt, Persia, and 
Asia in general, as they existed at the moment when Grecian 
glory was in. its zenith, are held up to his view in such a mas- 
terly way, as to enable him to catch at once the interesting out- 
line; and to contrast the religion, philosophy, and polity of 
those earlier seats of science and of wisdom, with the religion, 
philosophy, and polity, of this their more late but also favoured 
residence. 

Topics such as these would, in any form of composition, be 
likely to fix the attention of a reader: but, embellished as they 
are here with all the graces and charms which the epistolary 
form of writing is so well calculated to commuynicate, they 
catch a still firmer hold of the imagination and the memory ; 
and thus, by the importance of the subject, combined with 
the manner of recital, facts and circumstances are almost in- 
delibly impressed. With the mere view of imparting historical 
information, then, the work would be highly valuable :—but 
it has also other, and in our opinion still higher merit :—it 
teaches to reason and to think: it is not confined to dry details 
of facts, but combines facts with circumstances, traces events 
to causes, and, in relating a political measure or a legislative 
act, communicates to the reader the manner in which an in- 
formed and sagacious mind seeks for the motives which produced 
that measure or act, and looks forwards to the probable conse- 
quences with which it will be followed. Literary and ‘moral 
<lisquisition, too, is here agreeably mixed with historical deiails ; 
andthe mind, after a fatiguing examination of the constitution 
. Rey. Noy. 1799. 7. of 
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of a government, or the comparison of two different constite- 
tions, is sometimes delighted with a transition to the beauties of 
sculpture or painting, or to a dissertation on manners or on 
language :—or it'is introduced to the company of Aspasia, 
Pericles, or Socrates, and is taught to relish the chaste enjoy- 
ments of attic wit. 

While we but re-echo the public voice in giving such a cha- 
racter of the plan and general execution of the Athenian Let. 
ters, we must venture to observe that the reader meets, even in 
this elegantly written performance, some instances of loose and 
faulty expression. For some errors of this kind, perhaps, 
an apology may be found in the less improved state of English 
prose-composition, when the letters were written (1739) :—for 
others, it is feared, no such excuse can be offered; and thenthe 
charge of particular and venial defects can be balanced only b 
the admitted general excellence. Of such instances, the fol- 
lowing may serve for example :—*‘ Say, why is Arimanius per- 
mitted to disturb and invert the order of Oromasdes’ works ? 
Whether from his influence, that the mind of man is so easily 
perverted, and refuses to be under the guidance of those princi- 
ples which alone could direct it right ?? As the latter sentence 
stands here, it is scarcely intelligible. By a little attention to 
the structure of it, the error might have been avoided, and it 
might have run—‘ Whether :t de from his influence that,” 
&c, &c.: but even in this case, the composition would have 
been clumsy, if not ungrammatical, unless the sentence which 
stands next were incorporated with this by the conjunction 
‘ or,’ and assigned some other cause than the influence of Ari- 
manius for .the perversion of the mind of man. At present, 
though the sentence begins with ‘ whether,’ as if two causes 
opposite or different were about to be considered as producing 
man’s perversion, yet the influence of Arimanius alone is men- 
tioned in either this or the following sentence,——In the course 
of the volumes, we find several such instances as this. Some- 
times, too, words are used improperly: as ‘ when I was per- 
mitted to /ay at your feet,’ &c. for ¢ lie,’ &c.—-sometimes the 
sense is involved in ambiguity, and sometimes deformed by 
incongruous metaphors ;—as ‘ when with you I wandered in 
those blissful paths which heavenly contemplation seems beyond 
all others to have chosen for. her abodes.’* 

These defects, however, are rare and trivial. We hasten, 
therefore, to indulge our readers with a specimen of the man- 
ner in which historical fact and delineation of character are 
here enlivened by the beauties of epistolary composition. 


= The reader will find all these errors in the 20th Letter of vol. i. 
page 66 &F sequent. 
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¢ CLEANDER to SMeRDIs. 

t J have of late been engaged in some conversations with the sages 
of this place, which have more than once brougnt to my mind those 
delightful solitudes, where thou, abstracted from every other care 
and avocation, enjoyest as it were the presence of the great Oro- 
maspes, and illuminations, which, though no less important than 
those vouchsafed to the favoured Zoroaster, thou in divine confer- 
ence hast communicated to me. Not many furlongs fromthe city, in 
the midst of a spacious meadow, which is almost surrounded with the 
clear and smooth stream of the river Ilissus, there is a stadium not so 
remarkable for its ornaments and grandeur, as its antiquity and situa= 
tion; it was built inthe early ages of this republic, and still retains 
its primitive rudeness and simplicity. A grove of trees coeval at least 
to the structure, whose trunks appear like huge pillars to support a 
thick and verdurous roof, are planted on one ies and through them 
the cool breezes, which arise from the river, and are perfumed by 
numberless flowers that adorn its banks, give a freshness amidst the 
scorching heats, which we now feel, ‘and form a retreat the most 
agreeable that can be imagined. It is for this, that the philosophers 
of Athens with their disciples frequently exchange the Academy and 
Lyceum ; and as I have more than once been admitted to the confers 
ences that are held here, thou wilt not, I fancy, be displeased to par- 
take in them also. It is true, I have sometimes been but indifferently 
entertained. Some of the first and highest reputation among these 
philosophers have little true and solid knowledge even of those sciences 
they profess. Many, who set up for masters of natural truths, are 
either greatly ignorant of, or entirely mistake the first principles on 
which they are built. Others there are, who are called teachers of 
eloquence, but are not able to give any proof of their being so; 
others, who dispense out lessons of wisdom, not from any stock of 
their own, but founded on the autHority and maxims of their ances- 
tors. But what above all moves my indignation is, that, without any 
experience of the world, any insight into policy, they all take upon 
them to instruct their scholars in the arts of government, in the con- 
duct of publick affairs, and the enacting of fit and necessary laws. It 
is true, that these pretenders to science but too frequently meet here 
one, who, as he is much superior to them in all parts of learning, 
seems animated with a particular zeal to destroy their ill-grounded 
pretences to it. It is not unusual to see them put to a precipitate 
and shameful retreat by this great champion of truth ; and indeed it is 
impossible to conceive the deep wisdom and true reasoning, that are 
concealed under the plaianess and simplicity of the rude mechanick*. 
As he has a peculiar art of illustrating what he treats on, so he hag 
also of exposing what may be on insufficient grounds admired by 
others. By abundance of apt comparisons, and by a most extensive 
mduction of known and familiar topics, he at once opens and convinces 
the minds of his hearers. Nor need I after this description tell thee, 
that I speak of Socrates, in whom, if there is any thing that I 
blame, it is his too great reserve, and his rather labouring to make 
those with whom he converses unlearn what is wrong, than to in- 
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struct them in what is right. In one of out conversations one day, 
after he had put to flight a whole army of the sophists, and only ibe 
or two friends were left, I was led to express my surprize and concern, 
that he, who was so capable, and seemed so ready, to teach men 
true knowledge,. should yet be so backward in this godlike employ- 
ment. - I even said, *‘ that it seemed ungenerous, and inconsistent 
with his usual benevolence, to be so severe, as £ had sometimes known 
him, on those, whose greatest fault was perhaps only to be too ready to 
teach, while he, who was capable of doing it, would not enter upon 
this province.”” He received my reproof with his usual humanity, 
and after some pause, said; ‘ Were I really, my friend, what you 
would kindly suppose me, capable of instructing mankind, yet sure 
Tam, that you and all wise men would judge the worse of me if I 
should venture to proclaim it. It has hitherto been the chief business 
of my life, to confute and shew the folly of these vain sciolists: and 
should I not expose myself to the contempt of those, who are so con- 
temptible, if I should engage in their task, and take upon me to dics 
tate on points, which I am sensible are not only out of my reach, but 
even beyond that of human capacity? It is true, that ] have endea- 
toured, as far as I am able, to cultivate and improve my faculties. 
{ own I have used my utmost industry in acquiring knowledge ; and 
a3 trath and science have hitherto been, so I am persuaded they ever 
will be, the scope and object of my life to come. [But alas! so far 
am I from having arrived at what I aim at, that I am daily convinced 
J never shall. I am satisfied, that I know nothing perfectly; the ex- 
perience of each day convinces me of the folly of the conclusions I 
made the foregoing; and upon the maturest consideration I ant 
brought to conclude, that the probable is all we can ever arrive at in 
our researches.. What can I do better therefore, or how can I be 
more usefully employed, than in endeavouring to take men off from 
those idle and fruitless pursuits after certainty, which | am convinced 
they never will find? Nor does this hinder me from tracing out, and 
even depending upon some great and fundamental points. And if 
thou wouldst know what it 1s that appears to me the most probable, 
{ answer, ‘seest thou the great frame of the universe, and hast thou 
considered the various and wonderful instances of wisdom and con- 
trivance that are displayed mm every part of it; and canst thou doubt 
Of its being the work of some all-wise and all-powerful cause ? Can so 
much use and beauty, so much magnificence and design, so much re- 
gularity and order, strike us on the contemplation of nature, and we 
igt own the Author of nature? Can so many beings exist, and there 
be no cause of their existence? No, it isimpossible not to trace and 
acknowledge plain and evident marks of a Deity, who formed and di- 
rects this wondrous machine. It must be that we are all under his 
government, that we are produced for some great purposes; and 
when we discover, that not the most minute and insignificant atoms 
which we see, but has its uses, and serves its peculiar ends, we must 
éonclude, that man, the noblest work of the creation, must also 
have his. Hence then am I led to inquire and consider, what are 
aiid what ought to be the great duties of my life. I try the extent of 
my own and others’ capacity. I endeavour to fathom their under- 
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standings. I examine into the end of our actions, how the may af- 
fect themselves or others. I find’a light as it’ were and gui le placed. 
in my breast, which, if diligently attended to, directs me. in al} im- 
ortant occurrences. I am satisfied, that man is not born for himself 
only, but for the service of others, and that there is a law, which di- 
rects all to the practice of what is just, and good, and true, planted in 
every man’s breast; that human laws only inforce this, and bind 
it upon bad men ; that the good are not influenced by them, and he 
that attends has no need of any other obligation than what arises from 
hence. Nay further, when I consider the nature and formation of 
man, and that all we learn seems to be little more than recollecting 
what we have been apprized of, I conclude, that we have existed ia 
some other state. And if we have lived before, still it is more likely. 
(considering the passionate desire we have after knowledge, aud how 
impossible it is to satisfy it in this state) that we are designed for, and 
shall exist in, another. But I refrain from indulging in this, which 
tothee may appear a visionary and idle speculation, however probable 
and rational it may seem to me.”” Here he ended, and I would gladly 
have engaged him in a more particular discussion of what he had ad- 
' vanced. He, on the contrary, desired my sentiments, which, not 
only out of modesty, but prudence, thou wilt imagine I declined 
giving ; and so our conversation broke up. I went away convinced, 
that the notices of the great Oxomaspes are wonderfully displayed 
throughout the whole universe, and that the sublimest truths are 
easily discoverable, when men make a proper use of that most valuable 
emanation from him, Reason.’ 
‘R.? 
The reader will be pleased to learn to whom he owes the 
entertainment and instruction which these volumes afford 
him. ‘The names of the writers are prefixed to the work, with / 
ry! signatures that distinguiff their respective letters, and are as sh, 
ollow : / 


P. Hon. Mr. Yorke, late Earl of Hardwicke. 

C. Hon. Charles Yorke. 

R. Rev. Dr. Rooke, Master of Christ College, Cambridge. 

x» Rev. Dr. Grecn, late Bishop of Lincoln. 

W. Daniel Wray, Esq. 

H. Rev. Mr. Heaton, of Bennet College. 

E. Dr. Heberden, ‘ 

O. Henry Coventry, Esq. Author of the Letters of Philemon to 
Hydaspes. . 

L. Rev, Mr. Lawry, Prebendary of Rochester. 

T. Mrs. Catherine ‘Talbot. 

B. Rev. Dr. Birch. ° 

S. Rev. Dr. Salter, late Master of the Charter-house. 

The engravings consist of portraits of Philip Earl of Hard- 
wicke, and the Hon. Charles Yorke, as frontispieces ; and busts 
of Alcibiades, Pericles, Herodotus, Thucydides, Socrates, Ari- 
rar Democritus, Aspasia, Hippocrates, Nicias, Euri- 
pides, &c, which are finely executed. 
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Arr. XV. Philosophy of Mineralogy. By Robert Townson, LL.D. 
F. R. S. Edinburgh. Author of the Travels in Hungary. vo. 
pp. 219. 78. Boards. White. 1798. 


A Book which claims the title of the Philosophy of a par 
ticular science should contain either the fundamental 
principles of that science, or the most general results of what- 
ever ig known concerning it. The first is the case of Linné’s 
Philosophia Botanica, the second that of Fourcroy’s Philosophy of 
Chemistry; the two principal works, according to our present 
recollection, which bear such a title. Botany being a science 
of discrimination, Linné, with wonderful sagacity, established 
in his Philosophia Botanica the natural rules by which we might 
distinguish végetables, and fix theirspecies and genera on solid 
foundations. Chemistry being a science but lately reduced 
to a natural system, Fourcroy endeavoured (we will not ven- 
ture to decide with what success) to give, in his Philosophy of 
Chemistry, the results of our investigations in that science, 
reducing them to the most general heads and the most 
simple and connected order. Both these ceiebrated produc- 
tions have been considered as elementary works, not because 
they contained the rudiments, but because they explained the 
fundamentals of these two sciences. 

It was most probably a neglect of this necessary discrimina- 
tion, which led Dr. Townson to bestow on this elementary 
performance the title of Philosophy of Mineralogy ; thus 
naturally exciting in our minds those expectations which, we 
are sorry to observe, were not gratified on reading the work: 
not that it is deficient in point of merit, but that it does not 
fulfil the promises virtually made in its title. Had Dr. T. 
entitled it ‘* Outlines of Mineralogy,” we might then have 
found little to object against it: or perhaps it would have been 
still more correct to call it ‘* Outlines of Mineralogy on the 
Neptunian system ;” because mineralogists are still divided 
in opinion concerning the origin of mineral substances, and 
the events which caused them to be arranged as they now are 
in our globe. Dr. Townson, however, assumes the opinions 
of the Neptunists as unquestionable facts; an assumption 
which, whatever their intrinsic merit may be, is not yet undis- 
puted. 

After having thus expressed our sentiments respecting the 
propriety of the title prefixed to the volume before us, we hope 
that the author will not deem us too unfavourable to his work, 
if we attempt an abstract of it considered only as Outlines of 
Mineralogy ; in which point of view, it may justly claim cons 
siderable praise, 
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Of works of this hature, not pretending to be the vehicles of 
new discoveries, the chief merit must consist in the choice of 
the materials, the method in which they are disposed, and the 
clearness with which they are explained. Under none of these 
heads has the present author been defictent; and we can add, 
with pleasure, that the order of his chapters is truly natural, 
and that the contents of each very properly prepare the reader 
for the information to which they lead. 

Dr. T. begins by a definition of the object of the science of 
Mineralogy ; after which he gives an idea of the elementary 
substances, and of the laws of attraction, aggregation, and 
combination, which govern the mineral kingdom. ‘The kinds 
of minerals which result from the elementary substances ac- 
tuated by these natural laws are the subject of a chapter, 
which is indeed too short, considering that it contains the 
real science of mineralogy; the preceding observations belong- 
ing rather to chemistry, while those contained in the following 
chapters more properly appertain to geology. ‘The ‘stratifica- 
tion and the formation of monntains are afterward examined, 
and explained entirely according to th: Neptunian system; sup- 
posing a general solution of the mineral substances in water, 
and their gradual precipitation. ‘The veins, their origin, and 
the formation of the substances which fill them, occupy a 
chapter; after which, the petrifactions are considered. 

The oth chapter is wholly appropriated to the Wernerian 
exterior characters. The 1oth and 1:th contain useful hints 
for the classification, description, and investigation of minerals ; 
with directions relative to the best manner of forming collec- 
tions of them; and the volume concludes with a valuable cata- 
logue of nearly three hundred books, which may prove useful to 
the lovers of this science. | 

The perspicuity of this order is obvious ; and the clearness 
(if not the purity) of the author’s style certainly deserves com- 
mendation, Respecting the choice of materials, though we 
have not in some instances been perfectly satisfied, (for ex- 
ample, in the 6th and the 8th chapters, where the author 
treats of the formation of mountains, and of petrifactions,) it 
would be ungenerous to exercise any unnecessary severity, 
after Dr. Townson has informed us in several parts of his 
work, that he wrote it in the country, deprived of the ad- 
vantage of consulting books. Under these circumstances, he 
certainly deserves praise for the able use which he has made of 
the materials that he had at hand; and we ought to give 
him credit for his ingenuity in compressing a good portion 
of valuable information within the compass of a few pages; 
for instance, in the 4th and gth chapters, where he treats of 
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the different. kinds of minerals, and of the exterior characters 
of .mineral substances, according to the Wernerian school. 
Before we conclude this article, it may not be wholly im- 
proper to take some notice of Dr. T.’s inclination to widen the 
distinction between chemistry and mineralogy.— What is the 
latter science but a branch of the first ?—just as mechanics may 
be deemed a branch of the mathematics. Wh2t would be our 
knowlege of minerals without chemistry? or what our profi- 
Giency in mechanics without the aid of mathematics? both 
are. only sciences as flowing, the one from chemistry, the other 
from geometry. —We must also dissent from the author in 
his supposition of the almost total neglect of mineralogy in 
this country... While we possess a Kirwan, a Babington, a 
Greville, a Hatchett, and others who might be named, our 
situation in this ere is not so deplorable as mi ht be 
imagined from Dr. ‘lt s expressions, in his dedication to the 
Duchess of Devonshire, and in his preface.—He himself, in 
ch. iv. (the most mineralogical part of his book,) makes use, 
with very inconsiderable alterations, of Dr. Babington’ Ss systemas 
tical arrangement of minerals. Does he complain of the 
neglect of .this science in Great Britain, even at the time 
while he is transcribing the truly mineralogical part of his 
publication from a living British mineralogist f—If the real 
meaning of his complaints on this head be, as we suppose, that 
the torrent of fashion has not yet involved the study of this 
science, we would wish him to reflect how often, in the pur- 
suit of serious investigations and useful sciences, that which is 


gained in surface and number is lost in depth and solidity. ss 
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Arr. XVI. T. Lueretii Cari de Rerum Naturd Libros Sex, ad ex- 
emplarium MSS. fidem recenstios, longe emendatiores reddidit, com- 
mentariis perpetuts illustravit, indicibus instruxit 3 et cum animadver- 
sionibus Ricardi Bentleii, non ante vulgatis, dhcteni subinde miscuit Gil- 

' .pertus Wakefield, A. B. Collegtt Fesu apud Cantabrigienses olim Socius. 
ato. 3 Tom. 5]. 5s. Semicompt. Ch. Max.21/. Impensis Editoris, 


V 7HEN a new edition of an author is announced, who has re- 
ceived such frequent commentaries as have been bestowed 
on Lucretius, and from such eminent critics as Gifanius, Lambi- 
nus, Creech, and the last elaborate editor Havercampius, the 
public will naturally inquire with what new MSS., or with 
what additional aids, is the oer editor supplied, which were 
not enjoyed by his predecessors ?— Mr. Wakefield, whose clas- 
sical ‘talents are already well known to the learned: world, seems 
prepared for the question; and in his preface he gives the 
following account of the new materials by which his work is 


distinguished ; 
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¢ Fam decem fere anni lapsi sunt, ex que Fabri Lucretium Pmerimys 
orme guarte, quum bibliotheca Ricardi Bentlen, gui summi Benileii vo- 


luntatem testamentariam exsecutus est, et magna ex parte liirorum heredis. 


tatem adiit, auctione publicd divenderetur. Hutjusce exemplaris prime plas 
cule notaiionem sequentem nescio quis prafixil : 

‘© Hic liber est Ricardi Mead: aete vero MSS. ia margine sunt magni 
ilius critict Ricarpt BENTLEM, ex ipsius codice exscripia.” 

¢ Vir magnus nimirum, inter paucos doctrine copiis instructus, sed sagas 


citate subliliore, et acutissimi ingenii veloctiatibus, guodam modo suis, criti« 


corum omnium, me judice, precellentissiinus, diligenter versaverat Lucres 
tium 3 sed neque libros manu exaratos, neque vetusiius impressos, nullum dee 
nique preter unuin Fabri egemplare, videtur addibuisse 3 quum sepius imi- 
tationes priorum poetaruim margini alleverit, Lambino et aliis jam dudum 
occupatas, cum locis quibusdam Diogenis Lazrtit pervagatis. sdnimad- 
versiones itaque, quas ille corypheus criticorum subinde sparserit, non erant 
severiore judicio perpensa, secundisve cogitationibus maturate 3 in uno aur 
tem atque aliero loco per acumen, vere Bentleianum, quasi divinitus vir sum- 
mus rem expedivit: que suo tempore comparebunt 3 nam supervacaneum 
esse arbitramur, immorari rebus, in operis decursu lectoris sententiam subi- 
turis : quam ubique liberrime de nostris exerceri velimus. Vero quidem 
simile est, notas plures Bentleianas in Lucretium, et laboriosiores illas atque 
castigatiores, in manibus adherere Ricardi Cumberland ; qui ex filid est 
Benileii nepos, et heres aviti ingenii certissimus. Aliorum etiam hi» orumy 
pretiosissimis avi sui commeniaris perscriptorum, solitarius possessor est in- 
geniosissimus tlle vir * 

‘ Codicem chartaceum manu scriptum, in folio, nitidissimum, vetustum, et 
optime note, quum solus castigatissimis et antiquissimis exemplaribus sepius- 
cule consentiat, ex publica bibliothecd mihi Alma Mater, quondam mea, 
Academia Cantabrigiensis, subministravit : opes suas haud invidens eru- 
ditis ; neque, ut soror ejus Oxontensis, exemplo nimis erubescendo, thesauros 
Musaos, qui debent, ut aér et sol, omnibus communes esse, propriis parie- 
tibus, inglusos dicam, an abditos ac sepultos ? in eternum continens. Hie 
autem codex olim erat Askewiane bibliothece xeundvov* unde pretio redemit 
Academia. Tractationem cus mihi impetravit amicus meus, semper ac 
maxime colendus amandusque, Rosertus ‘lyRwuitt: qui me tyrun- 
culum Collegii Jesu, abhinc annis quatuor et viginti, rude jam tum douatus, 
favore suo sponte prosequi non dedignatus est, et etiamnum profecto fovet. 
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¢ Hujusce exemplaris, quod perfunctorie nimis mihi videbar evolvisse, et 
inconsulto citius remiseram, ulleriorem usum a doctissimo protobibliothecario, 
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* For the sake of Mr. Wakefield, we omit the severe and malig- 
nant censure with which the character of Mr. Cumberland is here at- 
tacked, for having refused the loan of this and other books. — Mr. W. 
indulges too frequently in the expression of the vindictive passions ; 
and those passions seem to be excited on trivial occasions, and by 
slight provocations. We have heard, frem good authority, that the 


copy of Lucretius, which belonged to Mr. Cumberland’s grandfather, 
had few, if any, marginal notes. 
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Ricarpo Farmer, obtinuit Georcius STEEVENS, vir ingenio 2 


* 


eruditione pollentissimus, cujus fama met preconii non indiget 3 mibi vere 


munquam sine et honoris, et amoris, sensu nominandus. 
* Secundus, mihi collatus, MS. codex in Museo Britannico servatur ; 
ormd minima, membranaceus, pulchre scriptus, seculi xv. 

* Eadem bibliotheca instructissima mihi tertium exemplare MS. etatis 
ejusdem cum priore, suppeditavit, chartaceum, in quarto ; qut deficit tamen 
infeliciter cum versu 232. libri vi. Scatet erroribus scriptionis codex iste 
plurimis ; sed orthographia vestustioris pre ceteris omnibus, saltem meis, 
tenacissimus videtur. 

© Fertium denique MS. librum, chartaceum, et forma simili, sed seculi 
sequentis, cidem bibliothece debeo. Recentior est profecto, quam cui tuto, 
reliquis dissentientibus, confidi possit : nec tamen hic etiam omnino fructu suo 
caruit. ’ 

¢ Sed et alium insuper scriptum librum, de quo nihil cogitaveram, mihi 
permisit evolvendum vir humanissimus Envarpus Poort, cum promptis- 
sima benignitate, a laudabilibus in bonas literas affectibus derivata. Ni- 
mirum manus recentior hune codicem exaravit ; quum vero cujusvis ims 
pressi typis libri non sit apographon, sed codicem quemdam MS. certissime 
in exemplar habuerit, non spernenda est ejus auctoritas, quoties antiquiorum 
librorum lecttonibus in subsidium accedat. Utrum plures stnt Lucretii co- 
dices MSS. in bibliothecis Anglicis, vel publicis, vel privatis, plane nescio: 
et cause sunt, qua theologica, qua politica, cur nostrates eruditi non sint ad 
me fovendum, et conatus meos promovendos, nimis propensad voluntate : has 
autem, quod impensissime letamur, ac serio triumphamus, jam jam evanes- 
centes video 3 ut, exorto sole, matutini rores evaporantur : quod ideo in trans- 
cursu monitum volui, ne ntmis incurtost fortassis, aut indiligentioris cujuse 
dam, crimen apud aliquos, calumniis inhtantes, immerito subirem,’ 


The rigid scholar-like preservation of the original ortho- 
graphy of Lucretius will be highly approved by every man of 
letters. On this subject, Mr. Wakefield thus expresses himself, 
and makes a candid and honest acknowlegement that a perfect 
consistency has not been preserved throughout the present 
edition : 


¢ Valde laboravi in orthographid textus Lucretiani constituendad ; ut 
wexaiorwy nitorem illum, ac florem ferrugineum venerande vetustatis, im- 
portunts correctorum manibus passim detersum, in quantum sana grammati- 
corum priscorum judicia et subinde codicum auctoritas suffragarentur, re- 
daccenderem. Res hac erat ostentationis quidem parva, sed perquam arum- 
nosa, et multe diligentia ac industria, ut rationes ejus ad ligquidum perduce- 
renter, et altquo tandem modo'constarent stbi: sed hac diligentia et indus- 
tria, nist simile negottum fungentibus, non comparebunt tamen. Pro officio 
nimirum habut multam et ingratam operam in hac re = 3 sed, tantis 
tenebris hee tota ratio involuta est, ut malim lectoris ad indulgentiam confu- 
qere, quam censuram provocarc.  Quoties fax librorum scriptorum miht 
preluceret, in plurimis haud dubitabam sequi: sed multa sunt adhue in hae 
re rectius constituenda ; de quibus meo judicio manus trepida non ausa est 
ebsecundare. Quum vero sententiam meam in commentariis super hac dis- 
putatione sepenumero interposuerim, non necesse est, ut in hoc loco tempus 
tera: $ 
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teram ; itaque ad alia me transferam, cum te ad Vossium demandavero, de 
hoc orthograthia negotio scite statuentem, in art. gramm. \. 43. init. atquty 
prout ingenuum virum decet, commonuero, unam et alteram dictionem esse in 
primis plagulis aliter, atque in sequentibus, memorte vitio, exaratam 3 quam- 
wis secundas partes ageret impendio viriliter perdiligens inspector operarum 3 
cujus acumini non pagine so ummodo, sed commentationes mea, tempestivam 
af yuoties expurgationem debent. Nihil autem dissimulandum duxi, quamvis 
he minutie turbam lectorum probabiliter effugiture viderentur.  Labenter 
sperem, simplicem hune errorum leviusculorum confessionem editioni me@ cone 
venire ; vel plures et crassiores fortasse virtutibus suis redempture, nist 
parenti suo nimium blandiatur, nibil suis viribus parcenti, ut in manus Lo- 
minum quam emendatissima venitet. 


¢ Nil cumulat, verbisque nihil fiducia celat : 
Fucati sermonis opem mens conscia laudis 


Abnutt—.’ 


Of the incr duction of parallel passages from other writers, 
especially frm Virgil, the editor has been very profuse: but 
from this part of his task he must himself have derived con- 
siderable pleasure, and it will impart to his readers both enter- 
tainment and information in no common degree. Such a prac- 
tice stores the memory and delights the fancy with beautiful 
images, and frequently informs the understanding in the pro- 
gress of imitation. Mr. W. applauds himself, and, we think, 
with reason. tor his success in this line of illustration : 

‘ Porro quum Virgilium, poétice compositionis artificem absolutissimums 
Lucretius nosier, ingento poetarum Romanorum maximus, (nist fortassis 
unius illi de palma merito contenderint luxuriosissimi Nasonis ubertas et am- 
plitudo) magna ex parte, quantus est, effecerit ; yenust:s hominibus me rem 
valde jucundam facturum esse credidi, si Minciani vatis imitationes undi- 
gue conguirerem, et cum exemplaribus suis apposite commissos specialiter 
exhiberem. Hance esse mei laboris partem nullo modo infrustuosissimam, ab 
ostentatione licet longissime remotam, deputare soleo: et amenissimam futu- 
vam hinc institutam comparationem hominibus elegantioris ingenii libenter au- 
guror. In hoc officio multa sunt, que diligentiam eluserint doctorum, qui se 
ad hanc rem ex professo contulissent 3 etegre, nist ex compertis, credit po- 
derat, poe'sin Virgilianam quam penitus imbuerit, quam medullitus incoxerit, 
oratio Lucretiana. Hune autem ex abundanti fructum hac collatione pro- 
venisse mihi vehementer gratulor, quod hinc complusculis ulceribus Virgilii, 
sanilatis speciem mentientibus, ideoque difficilt et periculosd tractatione, mede- 
lam efficacissimam admovere quiverim: unde apud quicquid est hominum 
venustiorum me gratias ingentes initurum spero, confidoque.’ 


We have allowed Mr. Wakefield to speak for himself, as 
to the plan which he has pursued, and the aids with which he 
has been furnished, in this splendid and valuable publication. 
In his account of the preceding impressions of his author, he 
has chiefly followed Ernesti in his edition of the Bibliotheca 
Latina of Fabricius; though he has mentioned one edition 
Hot inserted in that useful collection ; 
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© Lucretius noster primum (says Mr. W. in his preface) post renatag 
Kiteras typis evulgatus est Brescie, per Ferrandum, sine anni mentione 3 de 
quo libro tamen inaudivi tantum ab hominibus rerum typographicarum, et 
exemplarium veterumy callentissimis. Hujusce editionis ne unum exemplar 
quidem in Anglid asservari creditur ; et de illé nihil amplius comperti 
memet habere fateor. Lucem vidisse perhibetur circa annum salutis 


M.CCCC.LXXII.’. 


The second edition, which is usually considered and styled 
Princeps Editio, is in folio, and was printed at Verona, in 1486, 
by Pau! Fridenperger, A copy of this rare book was in Dr, 
Askew’s sale. 

On the merits of former commentators, and on the-labours of 
Gifanius,. Lambinus, Creech, and Havercampius, the present 
editor decides with a conscious superiority of diligence and at- 
tainments; and hespeaks of our countryman,Mr.Creech,in terms 
of les$ respect than were used by Fabricius and Ernesti; though, in 
his censure of Havercampius, he has adopted not only the sens 
timent but the words of the latter critic. When engaged in 
the same undertaking, however, Mr. W. should rather recollect 
with gratitude the assistance which he has derived from pre- 
ceding labourers, than dwell with unfeeling asperity on their 
errors or their omissions. If something were left by them to be 
‘accomplished by the industry of future commentators, yet much 
was effected in the elucidation of this obscure but sublime poet, 
by their learned and successful exertions. 

Having thus explained the design of the present edition, we 
must now state that we have examined, with considerable at- 
tention, several parts of this fascinating poet ; particularly the 
third book, and the sublime and terrific description of the 
plague at Athens, with which the poem concludes; and we 
have compared the notes of Mr. W. with those of former edi- 
tors. Respecting the text of his author, we observe that Mr. 
Wakefield has not introduced so many bold and licentious alter- 
ations as were discernible in his Horace and Virgil; though, 
in line 1193, Lib. vi. the word zactum, for rictum, is sufficiently 
adventurous, and entirely unauthorised by MSS. or early editions. 
The notes we have perused with almost uninterrupted satisfac- 
tion, and with frequenc pleasure; this remark, however, ap- 
plies only to those passages in which Mr. W. has confined him- 
self to the legitimate and sober office of an annotator, most de- 
cidedly excepting those in which he has indulged a vindictive or 
acrimonious spirit. 

Jortin, in his critical remarks on Latin authors, observes that 


the following passage of Lucretius, in Lib. V. v. 1240. wants 
emendation ; 
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- Duod superest, @s aique aurum, ferrumque repertum est, 
Et simul argenti pondus, PLUMBIQUE POTESTAS, 
Ignis ubi ingentes silvas ardore cremarat 
Montibus in magnis”’— 


Plumbi potestas, continues Dr. J., is nonsense: distinguish 
thus, 


“¢ Et simul argenti pondus, plumbique, Potestas 
Ignis ubi,” &e. 


Argenti pondus plumbique, as in Virgil Ain, I. 363. 
‘* Argenti pondus et auri.”? — 


Potestas ignis expresses the power of fire which consumes 

and destroys. We have Potentia solis, and Potestates Herba- 

rum, in Virgil.—Mr. W. has mentioned, but not adopted, 

this emendation. — | 
At verse 1426, in the same book, 


——** At nos nil ledet veste carere 
Purpurea, atque auro, signisque 1NGENTIBUS apta 3”? 


Dr. J. recommends the reading of RICENTIBUs, and sup- 
ports it by the following line from Ain. XI. 72. 


—— Geminas vestes auroque ostrogue RIGENTES.” = 


This alteration Mr. W. has introduced into his text, referting 
it to its original source.x—We must refrain from entering far- 
ther into the ample field of notes and illustrations, and must 
now take leave of this publication with remarking that it is one 
of the most elegant and correct editions of a classic that we 
have ever seen; that it reflects great credit on our national 
press by the beauty of its typography ; and that it is calculated 
to remain:a lasting monument of the taste, the acuteness, and 
the erudition of its indefatigable editor. SR 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For NOVEMBER, 1799. , 


Borany, &c. 


Art. 17. Collection of Exotics from the Island of Antigua By a 
Lady. ise 2l. 2s. coloured. wi dit 


Froma dedicatory address to the Viscountess Galway, we learn that 
this small collection of tropical plants was chiefly destined for 
her ladyship’s inspection, and for that of a few friends. We shall 
not, therefore, discountenance an amiable occupation by any severity 
of criticism; and mdeed, though the plates may not be-of consider. 
able utility to professed botanists, they shew that the leisure hours: 
9 and 
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and the attention of this lady are better employed than they often are 
by the dissipated part of her sex. 

The plants represented in these plates are the Bombax gossipium, 
Apocynum eredtum, Poinciana pulcherrima, a species of Guaiacum, Bixa 
orellana, Ricinus palma Christi, Syringa Laciniata*, Hamatoxylon 
campechiense, Canella alba, a species of Mimosa, Solanum virginiacum, 


Carica papaya, Convolvulus batatas, Coffea oecidentals. Correa 


Art. 18. Menthe Britannice: being a new Botanical Arrangement 
of the British Mints hitherto discovered. By W. Sole. Folio, 
PP. 63. with 24 Plates. tl. 1s. Boards. White. 

he elucidation of a genus such as the Mints is perhaps one of the 
most difficult tasks that a botanist can undertake. The genus is 
truly natural, but the specific differences are very few, and the inter- 
vals between the species are almost imperceptible. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Sole certainly deserves well of science, for havin 
endeavoured to give distinct figures of all the Mints which persevering 
attention has afforded him an opportunity of seeing, and for having 
recorded every difference which he could observe between them. He 
thus prepares materials for farther inquiries: of which undoubtedly 
we stand in need, in order to determine with accuracy which are really 
distinct species, and which are mere varieties. 

In his preface, Mr. Sole gives some account of what had been done 
by former botanists in respect to Mints ; and he ascribes the confu- 
sion hitherto prevailing in this genus, chiefly to the want of good 
figufes, and to the small number of Mints of which plates have been 

ven. ‘These, no doubt, are some of the causes, but perhaps not 
the greatest. ‘The want of proper observations, and ofa criterion by 
which we could judge of the degrees of stability of the several differ- 
ences that may be remarked among plants so nearly related, has pro- 
bably hitherto prevented the limits of the species of this genus from 
being more strictly fixed. 

In the arrangement of the British Mints, Mr. Sole follows the Lin- 
nzan division in three series ; 1st, of spiked Mints ; 2d, round-headed 
Mints ; .2d, whirled Mints ; and under these different heads, he makes 
us acquainted with his observations on 25 sorts of Mints growing in 
Great Britain, 24 of which are represented in as many plates. His 
descriptions are minute, and bear the stamp of accuracy and fidelity. 


Art. 19. Synopsis Plantarum Insulis Britannicis indigenarum ; com- 
plectens Characteres Genericos et Specificos, secundum Systema Sexuale 
distributos. Curante §. Symons, A B. Soc. Linn. S. 12mo. 

p- 207. 5s. Boards. White, 
he utility and expediency of enchiridions for every branch of na- 
tural history, and for botany in particular, are obvious to all lovers 





* This plant, if we can judge from the figure, belongs to the natu- 
ral family of the Melie ; consequently, it is as far as possible from be- 
ing a syringa. The author herself has been sensible that, whatever it 
might be, it certainly was not a species of this genus ;—why then give 
it thie name? 
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ofscience. In this class of publications, the synopsis now before us 
deserves particular commendation, for the knowlege and taste displayed 
in the choice of the materials. The 3d edition of Dr. Withering’s 
Botanical Arrangement of British Plants is as arte. of the 
present book, but in some respects improved by Mr. Symons. Though 
he most generally gives the essential and specific characters from the 
13th edition of the Systema Nature, and the 14th of the Systema 
Vegetabilium, as well as from the 2d edition of the Species Planta- 
rum, he has occasionally adopted the improvements suggested by some 
recent authors, whom be enumerates. The species, in ac: A of 
Carex, Agrostis, Polypodium, Viola, and Orobanche, are here exhi-. 
bited according to the corrections which they have lately received 
from the skill and industry of Drs. Goodenough and Withering, Mr. 
Forster jun. and Dr. Smith. In defining the species of Geraniums 
and Willows, the observations of L’Heritier and Hoffman have been 
of some use. 

Of the Cryptogamia, only the rst and 2d divisions, viz. the Mis. 
sellanee and Filices, are given in this Synopsis ; and the insufficiency 
of the present characters is assigned as a reason for omitting the re- 
maining orders. We believe, however, that the readers of this va- 
luable little work will join with us in wishing to see these orders in- 


serted in any future impression of it. D° 


AFRICAN SLAVE=TRADE, 
Art. 20. Substance if the Speech of the Right Hon. the Earl of West- 


moreland, in the House of Lords, on the Motiog for the Re-com- 

mitment of the Slave-T'rade Limitation Bill, July 5, 1799. Pub- 

lished at the Request of the West-India Merchants and Planters. 

Svo. pp. 28. 1s. 6d.* Rivingtons. 

We are glad to see our nobility bestowing their attention on sub- 
jects of consequence to the commercial welfare of the country, and to 
the general interests of humanity. 

In our last month’s Review, p. 230, we attended to the Speech of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, on the same occasion which 
called forth the Earl.of Westmoreland ; and we duly acknowleged the 
merit of that production.— The oration now before us is also eloquent, 
and Lord W. appears to have been well informed on the subject : he 
took the same side’ in the debate with his Royal Highness. — Our 
‘readers, doubtless, will recollect that the West-India merchants, &c. 
were victorious in the issue of the proceedings when the subject 
came before the House. 


IRELAND. 


Art. 21. A concise Account of the material Events and Atrocities which 
occurred in the late Rebellion, with the Causes which produced them; 





* Perhaps there is a mistake of the press in regard to the price of 
this small pamphlet-—We are particularly led to this conjecture, by 
the declaration of the merchants, &c. at whose expence the tract seems 
to have been printed. In their advertisements acknowleging their 
obligations to the Earl of W. they say they ¢ are earnestly sclicitous’ 
te render the circulation of his sentiments * as extensive as possible.’ 
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and an Answer to Veritas’s Vindication of the Roman Catholia’ 
Clergy of the Town of Wexford. By Veredicus. Third Edi. 
tion. 8vo. 2s. Dublin, Milliken; Fan te Wright, 1799. 
_ A number of the most shocking cruelties which were committed 
in Ireland during the late rebellion, and which werg apparently pro- 
duced by the operation of religions fanaticigm on the Irish, catho- 
fics, are here deiailed ; evidently with the view of proving that the 
catholic creed cannot be safely tolerated in a protestant state. In 
order to effect this purpose with greater certainty, the writer pre. 
fixes to his detail of crimes committed by the Irish catholics, a dis. 
sertation designed to shew ‘ that many doctrines of the popish church 
not only encouraged but even recommended persecution and blood- 
shed ever since the beginning of the 12th century, and that these 
abominable doctrines have been constantly enforced in every country 
in Europe, where the Roman pontiff had obtained any authority.’ 
Without pretending to vindfcate the popish creed, or to enter into 
a question which has been so often discussed, we cannot but ask 
what is the ofject of this writer ? Does he mean to stimulate governs » 
ment to exterminate its catholic subjects; to raise again a spirit of 
religious persecution; and to perpetuate and inflame the unhappily 
existing animosities between protestant: and catholic in Ireland? 
We can scarcely believe that any man is wicked enough to entertain 
such views; aud yet we find it equally difficult to discover any other 
cause for sueh a publication as the present. If the catholic be really, 
and necessarily as a catholic, such a man as he is here described, 
no protestant goycriiment should tolerate him :—if the charge be meant 
to be confined to the ignorant and uncivilized among the Romanists, 
it should be made rather against barbarism and ignorance, than 
against the-religious community. Admitting (what cannot be denied 
that religious fury,interweaving itself with the principles of rebellion in 
Ireland, has perpetrated in some parts of that unhappy country the 
most, enormous crimes, we yet cannot perceive that good of any 
kind can result from angry invective, and virulent abuse, against 
general descriptions of religionists. Let the arm of justice punish 
crimes: let the voice of reason combat superstition and bigotry :— 
but reproach and crimination, not of guilty individuals, but of sects 
and of creeds, cau tend only to inflame the worst. passions, and to 











exasperate evils which they can never cure. Wall 4 


Art. 22. A fair Representation of the present Political State of Ireland; 
in a Course of Strictures on ‘l'wo Pamphlets, one.entitled “ the 
Case of Ireland re-considered,’’ &e. * the other, ** Considerations 
on the State of Public Affairs in 1799, —Ireland + ;”? particularl 

on a Pamphlet entitled “ the Speech of Lord Minto, in the 
House of Peers,” &c. t” By Patrick Duigenan, LL. D. ‘one 
of the Representatives of the City of Armagh in Parliament. §yo. 
4s. 6d. sewed. Wright. ; , 
We are led, by the perusal of this very critical performance, to 
consider Dr. Duigenan as a brother Reviewer, and so able an one, 
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* See M. Rev. March 1799, p. 337- + M. Rev. June 1795 
p.2t9. °. $F & p. 217. ‘8 ‘ 
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that were he to honour us by taking a seat at our Board, we are 
persuaded that we should have reason to be satisfied with our asso- 
ciate for the department of Ireland. 

The Doctor is a zealous advocate for the proposed National 
Union: but, asa firm Protestant, he strongly reprebates the notions 
held out by some other supporters of the same cause, who, in their 

eeches and writings, have pleaded in favour of the high claims of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland. He is particularly severe in his 
criticisms on Lord Minto, a Brother Unionist ; whom he pointedly 
censures for having, in his Speech of April 11th, in the fincas of 
Peers, § consumed sixteen pages in arguing for the right, as he styles 
it, of Irish Romanists to political equality with Irish Protestants. He 
styles their exclusion from Parliament, and from about thirty of the 

reat offices of the State, such as those of Viceroy, of Lord Chan- 
cellor, of Judges, and of General in Chicf, &c. the present humiliating 
and degrading exclusion of the Cathokc part of the Irish nation ; through 
out styling Irish Romanists, Cathelics, not Romauists, or Roman 
Catholics, excluding Protestants from all title to Catholicity, though 
Christians.’ 

On the fallacy and dangerous tendency of such doctrine, our author 
expatiates at great length, and with no small degree of energy: but 
he allows that in all other respects, (excepting only what relates to 
the pretended rights of the Romanists, ) his Lordship’s Speech merits 
the highest applause. 

From Lord Minto, the Doctor extends his censure to the Speech 
of Lord Sheffield * ; whom he censures for favouring the claims of 
the Irish Romanists, and for depreciating the established rights and 
real importance of the Protestants of that kingdom. 

Speaking of himself, and of his principal view in regard to hie 
present work, Dr. D. observes, 

¢ Although I have been for many years the avowed friend of the 
measure, and in the year 1793 declared in the Irish House of Comes 
mons my settled opinion on the subject, and was then the only man 
who did so, stating at the same time some of the reasons on which 
my opinion was founded ; and although I have, by the occurrences of 
every day since, been more and more confirmed in my sentiments upon 
it, and convinced not only of the expediency, but of the necessity 
of the measure ; yet I do not mean to trouble my readers with an 
arguments on the subject: my design in the present publication is, 
to expose the base falsehoods and malignant misrepresentations of the 
State of Ireland, contained in some pamphlets which have lately ap- 
peared, professedly written on the subject of the Union, but in 
truth for a very different purpose ; and to add a few observations on 
other pamphlets published in England, as the substance of Speeches 
spoken in the British Houses of Parliament, on the subject of an 
Tncorporating Union, by men in the highest stations in Britain; 
from which it would seem, that these great men entertained very er 
toneous ideas of the present State of Ireland, and of the Strength, 
Views, and Interests of the different classes of its inhabitants: and 


———— 





* See M, Rev. vol. XKIX, P. 344. 
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I am not without hope that I may, by fair and honest representa 
tions, conduce to the success of a measure, which has br man 
years. been. the object of all my feeble exertions in the politica 
world.’ 

In fine,—for we must not enlarge in a catalogue article,—we 
highly recommend to the attention of such of our readers on this: 
side of the water, as are desirous of gaining true information on the 
present. political state of Ircland, the whole contents of the repres 
sentation given by Dr. D. We would particularly point out to their 
notice, his strong observations on what he conceives to be the erro- 
rigous doctrines respecting the claims of the Irish Romanists to 
Political Equality with the Protestants ; asserting that they are en. 
titled to that equality by common right,—#. e. a right founded on the 
iinmutable rules of reason and justice. —This position is here discussed 
in a masterly way ; such as could only be expected from one who is 
thoroughly acquamted with the circumstances, principles, habits, 
and rooted prejudices of the claimants. 

In various parts-of this work, the shrewd and penetrating author 
incidentally glances.at,the political tenets and principles of the late- 
celebrated Mr. Edmand Burke, and their dissemination by his dis. 
ciples ; who now, we are given to understand, zealously apply them’ 
to the case and the claims of the Romanists :—principles which, Dr, 
PD. appréhends, have been, of late years, unhappily too much 
adopted among the Grear: among people whose influetice and 
example are too likely to fix the fashion of public opinion.—Even the 
‘British Councirs,’ he fears, have not entirely escaped the in- 
fection. 

_ Should the curiosity of our readers be excited to.learn a little more: 
respecting the person of Dr. Duigenan, and his rank in society,. 
than he bas avnounced concerning himself in his title-page, we can- 
in some degree gratify them by the addition of a few words. Speak- 
ing of the clergy of the county of Wexford, he says, I have been,. 
for fifteen vears last past, Vicar General of the Diocese of Ferns ; 

have therefore an opportunity,’ &c, p. 231. Again; ¢I am 
‘ittached to no party, unless my steady adherence to. the. principles. 
of the‘ constitution of the British Empire in church and state be 
considered as attachment to a party. Iam neither placed nor pen- 
stoned, but am a loyal Protestant subject of hts majesty.’— p. 233. 


Art..23. dmpartial Relation of the Blilitary Operations which took place 
in Ireland, in consequence of the Landing of a Body of French 
‘Troops under General Humbert in August 1798. By an Officer 
who served in.the Corps under the command of his Excellency 
Marquis Cornwallis. &vo. 2s. 6d. Egerton. 1799. 

‘This pamphiet is professed to have been written in consequence of 
¢ very gross misrepresentations which have been made of the means 
employed to defeat the. enemy’s object’ in the invasion of the last year. 

lf Lord Cornwallis has been misrepresented as having been defi- 
cient in cither courage or skill in resisting the French army, we are 
conviveed that there 1s not a man in either Great Britain or Ireland,, 
whocould be deceived bythe falschood; om that grouad, _— this 

defence 
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defence must have been a work of supererogation : but, if the supposed 
misrepresentations relate to the unaccountable defeat at Castlebar, or 
to his Lordship’s distrust of the fidelity of the Irish peasantry, or to 
his fear of bringing the army, which he first collected, against the 
enemy, this Impartial Relation seems little likely to correct them. Of 
the unfortunate affair at Castlebar, the writer says in_ express terms, 
that ‘ our troops at the critical moment, as if seized witha sudden 
panic, and without any apparent reason, gave way ; and, notwith- 
standing every effort made by General Lake and Major-Generals 
Hutchinson and Trench, could not be rallied ;’ and that, of 182 
men of the Longford and Kilkenny militia who were missing on that 
day, ‘thegreater number deserted to the enemy.’ —For the tardy opera- 
tions of his Lordship, who, with a force of 7824 men under his come 
mand, exclusive of 2436 under General Taylor, suffered the enemy, 
consisting on their first landing of only 1260 men, to remain in the 
country for seventeen days without coming to a decisive engagement, 
the writer very rationally accounts, (as every man who knew the 
state of Ireland had already done,) by calling to recollection that ¢ the 
disaffected in every part of the kingdom had only continued quiet be- 
cause they were unwilling to trust to the first success of so small a 
foreign support ;’ and also, ¢ that it was obvious prudence in Lord 
Cornwallis not to place himself i a situation to give or to receive a 
decisive action, until his corps should be composed of troops in which he 
rould firmly confide,’ namely, as we understand the author, the Queen’s 
aud the 29th regiments. "hese reasons afford a full justification of his 
Lordship’s conduct: but they hold outa melancholy picture of the 
state of the popular mind in that country, and nota flaitering one of 
its militia and yeomanry ‘force ; of which descriptions the army under 
Lord Cornwallis principally consisted. We hope that both have been 
materially altered for the better, since the unfortunate epoch of the 
rebellion ; or much indeed have we to dread from any new attempts 
of the enemy in that quarter ! 

The dry detail of military operations in this little tract is rendered 
much more simple and intelligible, by a prefixed map of the scene of 
action against the French force in Ireland. Annexed, also, are the 
dispatches and proclamations of General Humbert, with translations. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Art. 24. Catalogue of Stars, taken from Mr. Flamsteed’s Observa- 
tions contained in the Second Volume of the Historia Ceclestis, and 
not inserted inthe British Catalogue. With an Index, to point 

_ out every Observation in that Volume belonging to the Stars of 

the British Catalogue. To which is added, a Collection of Errata 
that should be noticed in the same Volume. By Carolina 
Herschel. With Introductory and Explanatory Remarks to each 
of them, by William Herschel, LL.D. F.R.S. Published by 
order, and at the expence of the Royal Society. .Folio. 1035. 
Boards. Elmsly and Co. 

Of this valuable and useful work, announced to the public by Dr. 

Herschel on a former occasion.*, it will be sufficient to say that it 





* See Phil. Trans.for 1797. Part I]. vol. 17. p. 297. or M. R. 


N.S. vol. 26. p. 50. 
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does great honour to the judgment and laborious attention of the lady 
by whom it was compiled ; and we have reason for believing that, in 
consequence ,of her accuracy and the pains bestowed on it by her bro. 
ther, it is as free from errors as the nature and extent of it would 
allow. The result of it has already been attended with the discovery 
of between five and six hundred stars observed by Mr. Flamsteed, 
which had escaped the notice of those who framed the British Cata. 
logue ; andin ek times many useful purposes will be answered by 
seine to the stars observed by an astronomer of such celebrity. 

From the annexed notes, it appears ‘ that several of the omitted 
stars have srnce been observed by other astronomers, such as Mayer 
and De ca Carts, and some of them before, by Heverius,? 
Dr. H. adds that ¢ where any of these omitted stars will account for 
the insertion of stars into the British Catalogre, which neither were 
observed by Fr amsTeeD, nor have any existence, it has been pointed 
out in these notes, which, on all these accounts, must become of 
considerable value to astronomers that wish to review the stars of the 
British Catalogue.’ 

Astronomers in general will think themselves much indebted to the 
Royal Society, for the publication of a work to which they may now 
have easy access, and from which they may derive many consi- 
derable advantages. The attention and finances of the Society’can- 
not be more laudably employed than in such methods of encouraging 
meritorious labours, and promoting useful science. 

Re.s. 
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POLITICAL, €c. 


Art. 25. The Politician’s Creed; or Political Extracts: being an 
Answer to these Questions * What is the best l’orm of Government ? 
. What is the best Administration of Government ?” Ty a Lover of 


Social Order. Vol. III. vo. 5s. Boards. Robinsons, &c. 
1799: 


In our xixth vol. N.S. p. 24, and in our next succeeding vol. 
p- 220, we noticed the rst and 2d parts of this Politician’s Creed, 
and briefly mentioned the principal subjects and branches of political 
investigation which were brought forwards by the author :—who, 
we understand, is the imgenious and active Robert John Thornton, 
M.D. 

In this additional volume, Dr. T. has laid before the public a 
considerable variety of striking observations, accompanied with 
valuable hints and enforcements, on the following important topics: 
viz. The severity of our penal laws. Penitentiary Houses. Employ- 
: ment of Convicts. Transportation. Prevention of Crimes. Police. 
| Receivers of stolen Goods. Receiving of base Money. Begging. 
| Public Establishments for the Poor. The Administration of Justice 
with respect to the Poor. Slavery, &c. &c. 

Whatever imperfections may be discoverable by the severity ‘of 
) criticism, in the composition of these public-spirited essays, we can- 
not, on the whole, with-hold our recommendation of works which 
so very, materially regard the good order and welfare of society ; and 











t which so many public and alarming evils are taken into considers 
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ation,—with the laudable view of utterly removing them, [if that be 
possible, ] or, at least, of greatly reducing their dangerous enormity. 


Art. 26. The Origin and insidious Arts of Facobinism: a warning to 
the People of England; extracted from * A Country Parson’s 
Address to his Flock.”? By Francis Wollaston, Rector of Chisle- 
hurst, in Kent. S8vo. 2d. Wilkie. , 

As we gave a pretty full account of the « Country Parson’s Ad- 
dress” in our Rev. for June, we have little to add concerning this 
extract from it: but.we will give a few lines from the prefatory ad- 
vertisement, which will reflect credit on the writer, as containing an 
instance of his candour. Our readers will remember that Mr. W. 
had entertained some distrust regarding the princip‘es and conduct 
of the Union Society at Greenwich ; see Rev. June 1799, p. 238.—The 
passage which we now select is in the following terms : 

¢ Having many times been desired to make the following Extract, 
I now feel inclined to comply with that request: Because, after 
several weeks’ observation of the conduct of the Union Society of 
Greenwich, against whom I thought it behoved me to caution the 


‘Flock committed to my care, it seems but doing justice to that 


Society, to take this opportunity of declaring thus: publicly, that I 
acquit them of all charge of Sedition. ‘Their behaviour at Chislehurst 
has not, as far as I hear and believe, had any tendency that way: 
ucither do I understand that any thing of the kind has been proved 
against them in any place.’ 


Art. 27. An Appeal, Civil and Military, on the Subject of the English 
Constitution. By John Cartwright, Esq. Being a Second Edi- 
tion of Part the First; to which are now added Parts the 
Second and Third; containing Strictures on a gross Violation of 
the Constitution; a Constitutional System of Military Defence ; 
Reflections on the utter Lncompatibility of a standing Army 
with National Freedom, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 320. 5s. Printed 
for and sold by the Author. 1799. 

The first part of this interesting appeal was noticed in our 24th 
vol. N.S. p. 477. Those which are now laid before the public pro- 
ceed on the same plan, and recommend the same measures of universal 
suffrage, and of arming the whole people. In the fourteenth section 
of the third part, and in various other portions of his work, 
Major Cartwright institutes a comparison between the advantages 
attending an armed inhabitancy, and the inconveniences and dangers 
inseparable (in his opivion) f-om a standing army ; and he illustrates 
this difference by contrasting two panes er events which have 
happened in the course of the present war, namely, the recent inva- 
sion of Ireland at Killala, and the prior invasion of France at 
Ostend. He is convinced that an armed inhabitancy is not only the. 
safest and most effectual defence against an invader, but that it also 
requires inferior supplies from the public purse to support its con- 
tinuance and animate its exertions ;—being literally “the cheap defence 
of nations ;”’ and he maintains that it is a strictly constitutional mea- 
sure, and in direct conformity with the example pursued and the 
system established by the immortal Alfred.—To the borough system 
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Mr. C. is equally hostile, and he considers it as at least equally i injuris 
ous to the cause of English liberty with a standing army. 

The book is written in a manner which conveys the idea of the 

1 author being fully convinced of the efficacy of the remedies which 
he,recommends, for the removal of evils which he most feelingly de. 
_ Pplores; and every page shews that he is sincerely and patriotically 
interested in the success of the cause of which he has voluntarily 
stepped forwards as the advocate. Whatever objections may be made 
to it by persons of different sentiments, the production 1S entitled to 
something more than the praise of honest intention, for it proves 
; much depth of historical and legal research, and is written in an 
| animated and occasionally an eloquent style. We refrain from makin 

extracts, or farther dilating on its contents, for a reason similar to 
that which has prevented any bookseller’s name from assuming the 

usual station at the bottom of the title-page. 

The close printing of this work is remarkable :—in the common 
mode and page, the matter would have filled two large octavo 
volumes :—it is therefore very clear that the worthy author could 
have had no view to pecuniary advantage from the sale of his per- 


formance. S.R. 


Art. 28. Some Objections to “* 4 Method of increasing the Quantity 


M. 
ir of circulating Money 3 wpona new and solid Principle.” By A.H. 
> 


$vo. 6d. Arch. 1799. 

A method which, without adding one penny to our stock of 
coin, it is pretended shall be capable of increasing the quantity of 
circulating money ——Wuatever may be its claim to the merit of novelty, 

—wiil doubtless be liable to objection on the score of solidity. ‘To 
create this facresse of money, the method proposed was, to issue bank 
| stock notes to such proprietors of stock as should desire them, 











which notes were to be put in circulation by 1oo/. stock being made 
| security for every 25/. of notes so circulated. In the pamphlet 

before us, the author points cut some objections which he thinks 

t may he removed, and observes that the plan might then be of benefit. 
t His reasons we deem it unnecessary for us to examine. The stockholder, 


if he wishes to convert his stock into money, finds no difficulty ; : 
and, et it is couvenient, he may again with equal facility re- 
pure! hase stock. 

The projector might have given a more honest title to his scheme, 
by caluag it, “ A Method of i incre asing the quantity of paper in 
circulation 2? for such was the effect intended. C apt.B.. J 





Art.29. The Conduct of Great Britain vindicated against the caen. 
nies Of Foreign Enemies and Domestic Conspirators ; since the 
fEra of the Commencement of the present War with France. B 
—— Tweedie, jun, SYvo, pp. 337. §s. Boards. Stockdale. 

799+ 
, his? is rather a singular subject for ¢ a very juvenile pen,’ which Mr. 

Tweedie protesses his to be. Sage reflections must not be expected : 

but Mr. 'T. evinces considerable ability, and has exhibited a very 


animated and flowery declamation in defence of the war, and of all 
' jts abettors, 
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The work is divided into four sections. Inthe rst, Mr. T. under- 
takes to prove that the wanton aggressions of France were produc- 
tive of the war ; in the 2d, he considers the charges of disaster aiid 
disgrace ; in the 3d, he maintains that the attempts at negotiation 
were frustrated by France; and in the 4th, he offers some gencral 
reflections. } 

It is unnecessary for us to follow this young Essayist over ground 
so frequently trodden; and the inquiry how we got into the war us 
not now so very interesting: the question is how we shall get 
out of it with safety and honour. Mr. T. labours to prove that it 
originated with the French; and yet, though he blames our enemies 
for commencing it, he regards it as a very fortunate. circumstance 
for this country. ‘ War (he says) was the skilful hand which am- 
putated the gangrened limb and saved the patient’s life,’ p. 135. 
Again, ‘though the continuance of the war be a ponderous weight, 
still when it is considered that it is our only saviour frem the horrors 
either of grinding slavery or Of instant dissolution, it is a weight which 
self-preservation will cheerfully bear.’ P. 237. 

Does Mr. Tweedie mean to say that, when we cease to fight, we 
shall cease politically to live He thus describes Holland, which may 
serve as a short specimen of his style : 

‘ The empire of commerce, so lately flourishing with wealth and 
splendor, is now dwindled into a nest for vagrants and haunt for 
villains. The virtuous and august Conclave, the States-General, has 
been converted into a gang of tree-booters and Septembrizers, chosen 
by France herself, the mother of monsters, out of that hellish crew 
whose sole qualification is superiority in vice.’ P. 139. 

We need offer no farther comment. Mr. ‘I’. discovers a consider- 
able degree of learning, with the imperfections of a young writer:— 
= his judgment is more matured, he may become a valuable 
author. 


RELIGIOUS, &r. ; 


Art. 30. Christ precious to those that believe: a practical Treatise 
on Faith and Love: by John Fawcett, A.M. 12mo. pp. 304- 
3s. Boards. Willis. 1799. 

It is an unquestionable truth that Jesus Christ, the founder of our 
faith, is highly honourable and estimable in the view of Christians; 
and it is, as the word ru: 1 Pet. ii. 7. may be supposed to import, 
an honour to them to be thus connected, and established on a sure 
foundation. The author now before us illustrates and applies-con- 
siderations of this kind in a great variety of views: he is a writer of 
the calvinistical, and what has been generally termed the puritanical 
strain 3; a character which, in former years, appertained very much 
to preachers, and others, both within and without the pale of the 
English establishment. To many readers, this strain will prove 
acceptable, and probably useful :—but let us take heed that while we 
aim at utility, as doubtless Mr. Fawcett does, our language and our 
sentiments may be really scriptural; and that we pass not the bounds 
which Christian truth will clearly admit. In the course of his dis- 
cussion, which is warm and affectionate, though diffuse, we observe 
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that Mr. F. produces some passages from the works of Jastin 
Martyr hep Grabfm) ; and we remark that he is a stedfast advocate 
for the Song of Solomon as ‘a part of that scripture which is given 
by the inspiration of God.’ ‘This is one among the many points on 
which Christians will form different opinions ; and on which they 4 
may do this, and/bdyef* firm believers in revelation, and reflect no 

discredit on ifs cause. Hi 


Art. 31. 4 Letter to the Lerd Bishop of London. By a Layman. 
8vc. ts.» Payne. 

This gentleman addresses the Bishop of London with great respect ; 
and, as a member of the established church, zealous for its bunour 
and purity, beseeches him not only to euforce residence, but to see 
that suitable pastors are every where provided, who will teach the 
pure doctrines of the church, and guard their flocks from the false 
Christianity of Popery on the one hand, and of Methodism on the 
other. A particular circumstance, of which we have no knowlege, 
seems to have occasioned this address.— Towards the conclusion, the 
writer adverts to the re-establishment of the college of Douay, in the 
County of Hertford, (within his Lordship’s Diocese, ) for English 
Roman Catholics. How far it may be prudent to allow of such an 
institution, we leave to the consideration of our spiritual rulers. 

Moos 
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, Art. 32. Exercises on the Rules of Construction of the Spanish Lan- 

| guage, consisting of Passages extracted from the best Authorss 

: with References to the Rules of the Spanish Grammar. By the 

Rev. Don Felipe Fernandez, A.M. 12mo. pp. 188. 2s. 6d. 
Wingrave. 


The author of this work, who, as we conclude, is a teacher of 
the Spanish language, having some time ago published * a grammar 
of that tongue, here gives a collection of Spanish imperfect and per- 

| fect sentences ; in which the rules laid down in the grammar are 
illustrated by examples, with some English sentences to be translated 


into Spanish according to the rules. A\ll these efforts to facilitate 
to our countrymen the attainment of the language of a nation, with 
iE which England has many important commercial relations, are no 


doubt worthy of our approbation ; and we are disposed to believe 
that Don Felipe Fernandez is thoroughly acquainted with the sube 
ject which he treats. Corsta 


Art. 33. El/mens dela Grammaire Espagnole, Themes, &c. Elements 
of the Spanish Grammar, accompanied by a Series of Exercises, 
and the Rules of Pronunciation, according to the Decisions of 
the Madrid Academy; with Tables of the Conjugations of 
irregular Verbs, and Extracts from the best Spanish Authors, 
By Mr. Josse, Teacher of Languages. 8vo. pp. 300. 6s. Boards. 
Dulau and Co. &c.  17Y9. 

It seems at first sight rather extraordinary that a Spanish grammar 
should be published in French for the use of Englishmen: but, 
supposing, as the author does, that his English pupils are already 
acquainted with the French language, we must confess that, on account 
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of the near affinity between the Spanish and the French, the acquisition 
of the former will be much more easy through the medium of the 
latter than from an English grammar. ‘The pupils have moreover, 
by this method, the advantage of improving their knowlege of French 
while they are learning Spanish. 

The grammatical part of this work seems to be clear and concise ; 
and the exercises which follow it, and which shew the application of 
the rules established in the grammar, appear to be well fitted to 
answer theirend. The tables with which the book is illustrated 
must prove useful to beginners, particularly that of the verbs, par- 
ticiples, adjectives, and adverbs; which, in the Spanish ‘anguage, 
require different prepositions from the French. We cannot also but 
approve the choice of passages from the works of Feijoo, Isla, 
Yriarte, Iylesias, Lope de Vega, and Cervantes, which terminate 
this publication, They are all emertaining in themselves, and adapted 
to engage the attention of the pupil; which is a valuable circum. 
stance in the wearisome and tedious toil of learning a foreign lan- 
guage. The taste prevailing in the choice of thcse passages 1s, we 
hope, a voucher for that which the author will display in the col- 
lection of select pieces from the best Spanish writers, which he men- 


A 
tions as ready for publication. Correa. 


Art. 34. The Village Orphan; a Tale for Youth, to which is 
added, the Basket maker, an original Fragment; ornamented 
with Vignettes on Wood ; large 1zimo. pp. 140. 2s. 6d. Boards. 

Longman. 

This is a romantic, but inoffensive tale: and certainly its tendency 
is, according to the professed design, to advance the interests of 
benevolence and rectitude. We agree with the writer that this end 
may often be more effectually prosecuted by example than by precept : 
but, when he speaks, with application to this work, of the ¢ example 
arising from a natural unartiticial developement of incidents, which 
every day occur in the ordinary waits of human life ;? we cannot so 
readily assent to his observation; since it is evident that events here 
enumerated are not of the kind which present themselves daily. 
The author has been probably conversant with novels and romances ; 
on some parts of which he fixes, and varies the description. He 
manifests some ingenuity in hs plan and narrative, and on the whole 
will interest his readers. 


POETIC and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 35. Aurelio and Miranda: a Drama. In Five Acts, with 
Music. First acted at the Theatre Reyal, Drury-lane, Dec. 1798. 
Written by ‘ames Boaden. 8vo. 2s. Bell, Oxford-street. 

In an advertisement, the author says that this play is founded on 
Lewis’s noted Romance of The Monk. ‘the fable is truly romantic, 
and wholly butlt on improbabilities, and violations of vows, laws, and 
decorum. The hero of the piece, a professed Monk, (nay, the 
Abbot of his monastery, ) of rigid morals, ant of exemplary piety and 
discipline, captivates, by his eloquence in the pulpit as well as by his 
personal appearance, a young lady of family ; who, after a constant 
attendance on his theological lectures, instead of purifying her heart 
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by his precepts, throws aside all delicacy, disguises herself in a male 
dress, and enters the monastery as a noviciate. Here she insinu- 
ates herself into the favour of this virtuous monk by her attentions 
and flattery, before he discovers her sex and passion. At first, he is 
cold, alarmed, and ‘shocked for his own fame, and for the honour of 
his order: but the eloquence of a beautiful woman is irresistible ; 
<¢ flesh and blood cannot bear it !” 

In another religious house, a nunnery, one of the sisters is early 
discovered in correspondence with a secular lover, and planning her 
escape from the convent: another capital crime against religion, the 
established laws of the country, aud of decency. Still to render 
the character more piquant and worthy of pity, the fair Agnes is 
pregnant, and, on its being discovered, her ‘agony ts so violent, as 
to produce the innocent witness of her guilt.’ 

These enormitics, however, are not to be punished: but the au. 
dience is to pity and commiserate the culprits ; who are to be rendered 
happy, while religion, laws, justice, and decency, are to be detested 
as tyrannical restraints, and impediments to human happiness. 

When the female monk has seduced the affections of the sanctified 
abbot, and has awakened desires, she pretends to be squeamish, and 
will not hear him talk of illicit love: yet she had eloped, lost her re- 
putation, involved the pious abbot in the sin of incontinent desires, 
and rendered him very lenient to human frailty : 


¢ The passions Heav’n (that is, the Supreme Being) inspires, his 
love permits. 


His creatures all indulge them, and are happy. 
Shall we alone disclaim the generous bliss, 
And freeze the mighty fervor by caprice ? 


Rare doctrine, for the Galleries ! 
"The teeming vestal, however, dedicated to the severer duties of reli- 
ion, secluded in a cloister from the world, and debarred by a vow 
Toe converse with men, is to be rescued. TheConvent is therefore 
broken open by soldiers, headed by her lover ; and the all virtuous 
Miranda aids and abets the lawless heroes who perform the deed! 

Here perjury and prostitution are not only to be pardoned, but 
pitied. ‘The piety of the Catholics is to be abhorred, and even the 
morality of the Protestants, who regard perjury and incontinence as 
crimes. The chaste Miranda, who was so offended at a proposition 
to which her own conduct had given birth, promises the wachaste 
Agnes not only ‘ life and liberty,’ but ¢ rove.’ 

- Yet Agnes talks of innocence, and Aurelio of laws! 

It might be asked where our Dramatist had the information that 
¢ noble birth dispenses from the monastic state ?’—nct only nobles, 
but sovercign princes, have devoted themselves to a relietous life. 
The Emperor Charles V. ended his days ina monastery. When dis- 
pensations have been granted by the head of the Catholic church, it 
has been (pretended at least) to answer some great purpove to an 
illustrious family, or to the state ; not to gratify caprice and concu- 
piscence. 


~The moral of this jumble of improbabilitics and absurdities is cer- 
tainly dberal and indulgent in the extreme ! 


D'B. wilt Art. 
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Art. 36. 4 Loyal Pactical Gratulation presented to his Majesty at a 
Review of the Kentish Yeomanry Volunteers, Aug. 1, 1799, in 
Mote-Park, Maidstone. By the Rev. Wm. Cole, Maidstone. 
gto. 1s. 6d. Cadell jun. and Davies. 


When, as in the present instance, the effusions of the heart are 


amiable and praise-worthy, it is with reluctance that we remark an 
deficiency of execution: but the inspiration of writ does not always 
accompany even virtuous enthusiasm, nor will the Muses smile on 
every loyal votary. It is pleasing to contemplate Mr. Cole’s ardor 
in the cause of his King and country, and his admiration of the loyal 
and independent ‘ Man or Kent ;”? and we are sorry to see that the 
«¢ Sisters of the sacred well’? should have been so sparing of their fa- 
yours to him on this joyful and flattering occasion. 


Art. 37. The Pursuit of Happiness. A Poem addressed to a Friend. 
Ato. 2s. Faulder. | 

The author of this production has not promoted our happiness by 
obliging us to read his poem, which has no novelty in the subject, 
nor any felicity in the execution. After Juvenal, Dr. Johnson, 
and many others, it is not easy to paint new and striking pictures 
of the vanity of human pursuits. The writer abounds in scraps 
purloined from others, particularly from Pope ; whom he imitates so 


far as to copy that Bard’s very inelegant word punk to rhyme to 
drunk. 


D 


Art. 38. Fables, by the Duke of Niyernois. Translated into Eng- 
lish Verse. Small 8vo. © 5s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 
1799+ 
These fables were published by the author himself, at Paris, in 

1796. How he escaped the guillotine during the carly violence of 
the Revolution, we are unable to say ; and his preservation is the more 
extraordinary, because, under the old government, his honours, dig- 
nities, wealth, and importance in the state, were of the highest class, 
and his friendships were innumerable. During his embassy in Eng 
land, after the peace of 1763, he was regarded as an elegant and cul- 
tivated man; and he attached himself particularly to men of science 
and learning in our country. At his return to Paris, he was received 
in the Académie des Sciences ; and during his whole life he not only 
patronised but cultivated literature in all its branches. His fables are 
well conceived and elegantly versified; though they are certainly 
much inferior to those of La Fontaine, of which they have neither the 
wit, the simplicity, nor the originality. This he wisely foresaw in 
composing them, and therefore he studiously avoided the least ap- 
pearance of imitation. 

Swift has familiarly said that ** we admire a little wit in a woman, 
as we do a few words spoken plain by a parrot ;?? and wicked demo- 
crats will pernaps apply this reflection to men of sych high degree as 
Duxes. M. de Nivernois, however, is not the first person of high 
rank who has acquired a niche in the temple of fame by his literary 
abilities: the Duke de la Rochefgucault, who probed the human 
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heart deeper, perhaps, than any writer who ever existed, and of whose 
severity it is the interest of every reader to complain, has established 
4 reputation by his maxims, that is likely to live as long as the lan- 
guage in which they are written, and as long as vices and follies con- 
tinue to disyrace mankind, 

Our noble author has been fortunate in a translator, who has not 
only transfused his genuine thoughts into our language, but (we 
think) has sometimes improved them. 

These fables are now published with the original text and the transla. 
tion facing each other ; and we should not do the anonymous transla. 
tor justice, if we did not give those of our readers, who may be able 
to compare the translation with the original, an opportunity of ob- 
serving, from the commencement of one fable, the accuracy and felicity 
with which this version has been made: 





‘6 LE PAYSAN DE BABYLONFE. 


© Dans If palais de Bubyléne 
Un paysan s’assit sur le tréne du roi. 
Un vilain 8 asseoir sur le tréne! 
Qu’on s’imugine quel émoi, 
Quand on sen apercut ! On appelle les gardes ; 
On berne, on frotte le manant ; 
On vous Passomme de nasardes, 
Et jamais acte impertinent 


Ne fut punt de manicre plus forte. &c. &e. 











‘ THE PEASANT OF BABYLON. 

¢ On Babel’s royal throne, a clown, 
With cool presumption, once sat down. 
A miscreant sure !—we may suppose, 
When notic’d, what a racket rose ! 
The guards are call’d. They beat the boor; 
And to the cieling from the floor 
In blankets toss him; while their blows 
Rebeliow from his bleeding nose : 
sind ne’er did forward folly meet 
A bastinado more complete.’ &c. &c. 


Some bad rhymes occur in the translation, which, if the work 
comes to a sécond edition, it may be worth the translator’s while 
to correct: for, though such defects may be tolerated in a long 
work, yet, as every one of the fables is a detached poem, the verses 
of each should be as highly polished as a jewel of the first water. 

An account of these fables, in their original French, was given in 


our xxth vol. N.S. p. 580. DTB J 


MEDICAL, &§c. 


Art. 39. Cases of the Diabetes Mellitus ; with the result of the 
Trials of certain Acids, and other Substances, in the Cure of the 
Lues Venerea. By John Rollo, M.D. 2d Edition, with large 
Additions. 8vo. pp.628. 8s. Boards. Dilly. 


We 
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We are glad to see that, in this new impression, the price of this 
work is moderated ; and that, notwithstanding that reduction; there 
are very valuable additions. The treatment of diabetes is confirmed 
by a most satisfactory induction of facts. Much new evidence also 
occurs in favour of the treatment of venereal affections by acids and 
oxigenated muriat of potash.—We still remain unconvinced by 
what Dr. Rollo has added in regard to theory :—but it would be 
hard if an author, who has done so much to improve medicine, were 
not at liberty to speculate.—Mr. Cruickshank has signalized his. in- 
genuity in the present edicion. 

[ This article has been accidentally overlooked. } 


Art. 40. Elements of Chemistry 3 by Joseph Francis Jacquin, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Botany at Vienna; &c. Translated from 
the German. 8vo. pp. 415. 7s. 6d. Boards. West, &c. 1799. 
Mr. Henry Stutzer is the avowed translator of this work; of the 

original of which we have some yeats ago given an account. (Ap- 
pendix to Rev. vol. xii. N.S. p. 525.) Asthe translator has not sub- 
joined any additional matter in the way of nates, nor made any alter- 
ations, we have only to attend to the essential points of his duty, 
accuracy and justness in the English version. 

In the titles of the contents, we perceive no inaccuracies of transla- 
tion, nor any erroneous orthography. We have also carefully 
perused several of the chapters, and have the pleasure of finding 
the translation not only accurately performed, but, on the whole, given 
in a proper style. 

Though Mr. Stutzer might not deem it absolutely his duty, we can- 
not help remarking that this publication would have been rendered more 
useful by introducing the additions, and making .the alterations, which 


are obvious to every person who is acquainted with the advancements | 


in chemistry since this work was written. Wethink that the order of 


the system of Lavoisier would have been much mare luminous than. 


the arrangement into three classes according to the three kingdoms, 
mineral, vegetable, and animal. Among the acids, the editor has 
omitted several which have been newly discovered; viz. the Zoonic, 
the Laccic, the Suberic, the Chromic, &c. Among the metals, are. 
overlooked the Telluri’z, the Chromite, and Titanite ;—among the 
earths, the Strontian and Glucina. ‘The oxids of azote, or of Nitrogen, 
are also omitted. Many neutral salts of importance are likewise un- 
noticed, as is the Tanuing Matter. We mean only to shew that the 
editor might have improved the work by these and other additions. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 41. The Age of Chivalry; a Moral and Historical Tale. 
Abridged and selected from the Knights of the Swan of Madame 
Genlis. By C. Butler. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. Law. 1799. 
To abridge a work of fancy and genius is an arduous ander- 

taking, particularly when the object in viewis the entertainment of 

youthful minds. ‘The present attempt to new model the original 


work of Madame de Genlis appears to us unsuccessful. Abrupt: 


and dry, this alteration must lose its native attractions ; and we may 
justly say, “ the Age of Chivalry is past.’ A 
ss 7 Ast, 
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Art. 42.. Lavater’s Letter to the French Directory. Translated from 
the German. 8vo. 1s. Hatchard. 1799. 

Another translation of M. Lavater’s famous remonstance, see 
M. R. vol. xxvii. p. 351. Probably this translator was not aware 
that he had been anticipated by Mr. Newman.—At the end of the 
present publication, the followmy anecdote 1s inserted. 

¢ Almost immediately after writing the above letter, Lavater ine 
closed a copy of it to his friend Monsieur M—,; adding, that he 
regarded his own destruction as inevitable, and supposed that to be 
the last time he should hold any intercourse with him—but that he 
was far from repenting what he had done, was perfectly prepared 
for his destiny, and indifferent to every thing it was im the power of 
his persecutors to: inflict—he had Bt dai what appeared to him 
an indispensable duty, .and was insensible to every other cone 
sideration.’ 


Art. 43. 4 Fournal of a Tour to Scarborough, in the Summer of 
1798. 8vo. 4s. Printed at Wisbech. 

In this summerising tour from Wisbech to Scarborough, we 
have not found our nameless describer an unpleasant companion. He 
is a man of observation. He is also a man of reading ; and (like 
Reviewers, too,) he is a man of quotation; and so, with a dis- 
position to be pleased, and not, like Dr. Sme/fungus, ready to growl 
at every thing with which we met, we have jogg’d on socially to- 
gether.—The tour being ended, we come now to speak of the pains. 
phlet ;——which opening at p. 25, we note, with interest, the follows 
ing short paragraph : | 

‘ Hark ye, Messrs. the Monthly Reviewers, (whose literar 
labours I have known and admired even from my boyish days to.the 
very moment I now tell it,) which is the most piquant bonne bouche, 
the foregoing pages or Dolly’s deef-steaks ?” 

‘To answer a plain question honestly, as beseemeth conscientious cri- 
tics, we, * from our boyish days’ to the present moment, never: met 
with anything comparable to “ Dotiy’s peer-sreaxs!!” 


Art.44. The Copper Plate Perspective Itinerary ; or Pocket Port 
Folio. Numbers I. and IT. ‘To be continued Quarterly. By T. 
Bonner, Engraver. Price 7s. 6d. each Number. Sold by Carey, ’ 
Strand. } 

~The design of this elegant undertaking cannot be better explained 

‘by us than it has been by Mr. Bonner himself, in his addresses to* 

the public : 

-_, £ hese Numbers,’ says he, ‘ are submitted to the patronage o¢ 

those who respect antiquity, and are amateurs and encouragers of the 

fine.arts, to constitute a work that may be relied upon for strict fidelity 
in all its representations.’ —*.The Perspective Ltinerary, or Pocket 

Port Folio, is on an entire new plan, and will consist of views of cas- 

thes, abbeys, cathedrals, pilaces, mansions, ruins, and such other.in-. 

teresting subjects, drawn from the originals, as are best calculated to 
perpetuate approved instances of modern excellence, to gratify the sete. 
entific taste of the. antiquary, and to bring forward to general admi- 
ration the most striking objects of natural beauty. : 

5 ¢ Each 
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¢ Each Number with the prints and _ letter-press illustration, 
stitched together, in a green case, ornamental for the cabinet, and 
convenient for the pocket, will consist of ten eh, ap ive views, and 2 
folding print, containing miscellaneous articles of antiquity, near to 
the main subject; the whole to be near to a pleasurable ride of each 
other ; with occasional descriptions of the adjacent country: being in- 
tended as a portable and explanatory Director, by pointing, at 
once, to the subjects most worthy the notice of the curious, and il- 
lustrated by historical extracts. 

¢ In the execution of this work, comprehending the united efforts 
of the Pencil, the Graver, and the Pen, no pains will be spared to 
render itan agreeable companion for a four, as well as a production not 
unworthy the patronage of the lovers and encouragers of the fine 
Arts, or undeserving a place in their cabinets. Long practice, and 
a familiar acquaintance with the originals, lead the artist to flatter 
himself with the hopes of success in his. anxious attempt to delineate 
and describe these favourite subjects, with an accuracy and fidelity, 
which will be acceptable and satisfactory to the strict examiner, and. 
distant connoisseur.’ 

To prevent any apprehension of the numbers of this work being 
continued to an undesirable extent, the Artist requests that sub- 
scribers will please to observe that every Number will, in general, sa. 
entirely terminate the subject which it elucidates, as to be complete in 
itself, and to render it unnecessary for them to proceed as. purchasers 
of the subsequent parts of the publication, unless the merit of the 
work should induce them to continue their countenance of the 
undertaking. Mr. B. farther informs the curious, that a few proof 
impressions of the engravings will be taken, which, as is usual, wilh 
be double price : those on India paper, a guinea and a half. 

The subject of the first Number is the fine old Cathedral of Glo- 
cester, in ten distinct views, each on a scparate paper, the sizes of 
which are’ different*, but all within the pocket size. These per- 
spective views have for their objects, respectively, 1. Inside View 
from the West. No. 2. the Choir, High Altar,. 3. The North 
Aisle, with the Monuments of King Edward II. and King Osrick. 
4. Cells for Punishment in the Transept, and an Altar in St. Andrew’s 
Chapel. 5. Whispering Gallery. 6. South Aisle of the Saxon 
Crypt. 7, The Ladies’ Chapel. 8. College School. g. Library. 
ro. The Great Cloisters. These we have seen with delight in their 
existing state; and we now review them with pleasure in these well- 
engraved resemblances. ‘To the best of our recollection, after the 
lapse of some years, the views are not only elegantly executed, but 
accurately designed. In illustration of the engravings, Mr. B. has. 

iven proper historical extracts, in distinct pages of letter-press ; and 
E seems to have. been diligently and judiciously attentive to matters of 

act. 
The subject of No. IL. of this Perspective Itinerary is Goodrich 
Castle, Herefordshire, with its environs, and Flanesford Priory, on 





— 


* This dissimilarity occurs not in Number IL; nor will again, as: 
aa advertisement informs us. 
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the banks of the Wye. To these are added a folding miscellaneous 
plate, shibiting various subjects, all bearing relation to the castle, 
m respeét to antiquity and curiosity. Proper historical iustrations 
are here given of the several views, as in the number relating to 
Glocestet Cathedral. 

The objects of the distinct Picturesque Views of Goodrich Castle 
are, r. The Castle, and its situation in the approach to it by land, 
2. Elevation and aspect on the S. E. Bank of the Wye, as viewed 
from the water. 3. The Great West Tower. 4. The South 
Tower. 5. Inside View from the West, &c. 6. Inside View from 
the East. 7. Inside View of the Ladies’ Tower, the Kitchen, &e. 
8. General View of the Castle. g. The Breach, &c. 10. Remains of 
Flanestord. To these are added the folding print already men- 
thoned. 

We cannot conclude without expressing our wishes for the success 
of this undertaking 3 of which, indeed, little doubt can be enter- 
tained, in an age distinguished for its improved taste and liberality. 


Art.45. Essays and Criticisms, by Dr. Goldsmith; with an Ac- 
count of the Author. Now first collected. r2mo. 3 Vols. 
gs. sewed. Johnson. 

- The first volume of this work contains those Essays which were 
published in the year 1765, and which were noticed in our 33¢ vo- 
lume. These miscellaneous performances were only a selection from 

a great number, which Dr. Goldsmith had inserted in the periodical 

publications of the times. 

¢ Many pieces (as the present editor observes in his preface) of 
undoubted excellence were known to be omitted, and some which 
were suspected to be of his composition could not be certainly ascer- 
tained. These circumstances occasioned enquiry, and enquiry was the 
means of bringing to light what otherwise would not have been known. 
The late Mr. Thomas Wright, Printer, a man of literary observa« 
tion and experience, had, during his connection with those periodical 
publications, in which the early works of Dr. Goldsmith were origi- 
nally contaied, carefully marked the several compositions of the dif- 
ferent writers, as they were delivered to him to print. Being there- 
fore, it was supposed, the only person able to separate the genuine 
performances of Dr. Goldsmith from those of other writers in these 
miscellaneous productions, it became the wish of several admirers of 
the Author of the Traveller and Deserted Village, that his authentic 
writings should no longer be blended with either doubtful or spurious’ 
pieces. Mr. Wright was therefore recommended and prevailed upon 
to print the present selection, which he had just completed at the 
time of his death.’ 

We have examined the new matter introduced into these volumes, 
and we think that it possesses various and unequal merit.—The Es- 
says on the Subjects of laste and Poetry appear to us to contain many . 
judicious observations, conveyed in simple and elegant language ; 
thorgh we are of opinion that the criticism cn Hamlet’s celebrated 
Soliloquy will be considered by many as severe and unfounded.— 
The paper on the character of the first Lord Chatham scarcely de- 


served 
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served insertion,—at least its title should have been altered ; for, with 
the exception of the first paragraph, the whole Essay is dedigated to 
the consideration of the characters of the two Gracchi; characters 
indeed amiable in themselves, and beautifully delineated by this ay- 
thor: but having, as we think, very little resemblance in their ta- 
lents, their conduct, or their fortunes, to the subject of his Disserta- 
tion; which appears to be little more than an unfinished sketch. 

In the Life, we observe little that has not been before communi- 
cated to the public.-The Specimens of Criticisms (with the tt i 
tion of that on Butler’s Remains, published by Mr. Thyer, which is 
indeed excellent) might have been omitted without injuring the re- 
putation of the author ; for‘the subjects are for the most part trifling, 
and are forgotten; and the manner in which they are reviewed is 





(6 not above the common.”? S "i 


Art. 46. The Reader, or Reeiter: by the Assistance of which ary 
Person may teach himself to read of write English Prose with: the 
utmost Elegance and Effect. To which ave added Instructions 
for reading wig On a Plan never before attempted. Syp- 
pp- 186. 3s. 6d. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1799... 
As a selection of amusing pieces, this publication may be accept- 

able in this extract-making age; and the remarks on the manner jn 

which they should- be read are judicious: but we. see. nothing 
which hears the least resemblance to system, nor any thing explana- 
tory of the general principles of elocution. ‘To the novelty of the 
plan we are as little able to subscribe. Many years ago, a work was 
published, (see M, Rev. vol. xxvi..p. 199, ). by Mr. Burgh, author of 

Political Disquisitions, Dignity of Human Nature, &c. intitled The 

Artof Speaking, much on this plan; which not only contained a number 

of lessons, accompanied with notes and directions for reading, but 

also (which this work wants) an Essay for teaching to express pro- 
perly the principal passions and humours which occur in reading, We 
think that the present work is deficient, from the omissjon of such ap 
introduction ; since itis impassible, without it, for a person toteach himself 
toread with elegance and effect, merely by the directions interspersed 
in the lessons : especially such a direction as this, if a direction it may 
be called, given in p. 166, ¢ Your own judgment will, no doubt, find out 
many places when this (viz. speaking with a significant look) may be 
practised with effect.? When we undertake to instruct, we do not leave 
the judgment to find out any thing; for what the judgment can dis- 
cover needs not to be taught. The author of this work may under- 
stand. we]l the science and the practice of elocution, but surelyhe can- 
not think that a good reader or reciter could be formed merely by 

@ person’s reading to himself the few lessons which are here given, 

with the scanty iréctiotis. Some explanation nd exemplification 

are necessary to impart to the pupil an idea of whyat is here meant by 
light and shade in reading.—By these remarks, we do not mean to 
condemn 'the work, but to shew that it is susceptible of improvement, 


Art.47. Thoughts on Marriage, and Criminal Conversation, with 
_ Some Hints of appropriate Means to check the Progress of the 


latter ;, comprising Remarks on the Life, Opinions, and Example, 

f the late Mrs. Wollstonecraft Godwin. By a Friend to Social 
rder. Small 8vo. 2s, Rivingtons. 

Rey. Noy. 1799. Bb The 
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The title page of this little work contains a summary of its cos- 
tents. In the Thoughts on Marriage, the author designs to vindi- 
cate the holy state of matrimony from the heavy changes preferred 
aprnet it by Miss Wollstonecraft, in her two principal works, the 

IGHTS, and the Wroncs, of Women; and this he does by shew. 
ing that this lady nearly fell a victim to her own system, (our readers 
will recollect that she 1s said to have twice attempted her own life,) 
and actually did suffer more from spurning the vulgar bonds of 


Marriage, than those common minds usually do who patiently submit 


to the yoke. Miss Wollstonecraft’s history is certainly the best 
refutation of her innovating system; and the writer of this little 
tract, paying however great respect to the virtuous principles and 
acknowleged talents of the Jady, fully avails himself of the arguments 


» which her story furnishes in support of the established order of things. 


The author’s observations oy the shameful prevalence of criminal 
intercourse between the sexes, particularly in higher life, abound 
with sound morality and good sense ; and we are inclined to think 
with him, that, if the punishment of this crime were rendered in- 
famous, instead of pecuniary, the disease would soon become less epi- 


demic. | 
SINGLE SERMONS. Wall. 


Art. 48. Occasioned by the Death of the Rev. Joseph Towers, 
LL.D. delivered at Newington-Green, June 2, 1799, by the 
Rev. James Lindsay ; to which is added, the Oration delivered at 
his Interment, by the Rev. Thomas Jervis. 8vo. pp. 64. 1s. 6d. 

ohnson. . ; 

The object of this discourse is to point out the great advantage 

which both the common and the enlightened Christian enjoy, above 

all other men, in anticipating the approach and conquering the fear of 
death ; together with the gratitude due to God on this account. This 
topic is illustrated and sustained in a rational, clear, and, to us, very 
satisfactory manner ; and it is farther applied for consolation and for- 
titude, in that prospect of dissolution which every Human Being has 
for himself, and also under the removal of virtuous relatives and 
friends. ‘The subject is here considered with an immediate regard to 
the death of Dr. ‘Towers, who was well known and respected by many 
among different parties in the literary world. He was a remarkable 
instance that knowlege and learning- may be acquired without the 
assistance of a regular education ; for his attainments, we are here in- 
formed, were altogether the fruits of his own application ; and such 
was his improvement that, in the year 1761, when only twenty-four 
years of age, he was so much regarded as a scholar, that he corre- 
sponded with the celebrated Lord Lyttleton: two years after which, 
he published a sensible and well-written view of the genuine doctrines 
of Christianity, in opposition to the tenets of Calvinism; which, on 
¢Xamination, * he saw reason to renounce.’ 

_ During this period we find- him engaged, from the early age of 
twelve, in the Stationary business ; which leads us to applaud his in- 


» dustrious endeavours to advance himself in different branches of useful 


knowlege and science. —At length he aspired to the Christian ministry; 
and, with the assistance of Dr. Fleming, he regulated his studies 
more directly with that design: but it is well known that he did oe 
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confine them merely to what is deemed theology ; he was well ac. 
quainted with Aistory, particularly the English history, law, and con- 
‘stitution, as has been made evident by his detection of the ¢ errors and 

misrepresentations of Hume, Dalrymple, and Tucker ;’ and by his tract 

on the rights of juries, ‘ which procured him deserved reputation and 

esteem among many of the first political characters‘of this country.’ 

It was in the year 1774 that he appeared in the ministerial cha- 
racter, first at Highgate, where he continued about four years ; after 
which he removed to Newington-Green, and at this latter place. 
finished his labours and his life, having officiated in public ahout a 
week before his removal. ‘¢ The integrity and consistency cf his 
character,’ observes Mr. Lindsay, ‘ eutered into all his opinions and 
all his plans, both in public and private life. It rose above all consi-’ 
derations of worldly advantage; nor could any interest whatever de- 
tach him from what he deemed the interest of truth and, vimtue.’—His 
publications are numerous; and in the biographical linef he was distin- . W 

ished, particularly in his connection with the late respected Dr. 
KCiopis, as editor of the Biographia Britannica. 

The character of Dr. T. is still more distinctly delineated in the, 

Var funeral oration ; by one short extract from which, we shall close this 
| article: ¢ At all times,’ observes Mr. Jervis, ¢ and especially in un 
) certain and unquiet times, when the world is up in.arms, and the af-, 
3 fairs of human beings wear a troubled and threatening aspect; when 
the whole moral and political hemisphere looks louring and dark ; 
: when we hear of nothing but wars and rumours; and though they 
cry, * Peace, peace !”’ yet therevis no peace—but in the grave! in 
such times, the arguments which should reconcile us to the trial of 
our faith, constancy, and patience, in the death of those we love, ga- 
ther strength by the consideration, that they are ‘* taken from the: 
) evil to come.” . 


Art. 49. Addressed to the loyal Pimlico Volunteers, previous to re-) 
ceiving their Colours from the Hands of the Countess of Carlisle;: 
in the Rotunda at Ranelagh-house, May 20, 1799, by the Rev. 
Weeden Butler. 8vo. 1s. Polworth, Pimlico. : 


Art..50. Preached in the Royal-Hospital Chapel, before the Chel-' 
, sea Armed Association, én receiving their Colours from Miss® 
, North, Daughter of the Lord Bishop of Winchester, May 31, 
| 7995, by the Rev. Weeden Butler. 8vo. 1s. Dillon. ; 

| Both these discourses are suited to the occasions on which they were 
delivered The language in cach is correct ; eachcontains some sensible 





Hi. 


remarks and useful admonitions ; and each concludes with a wish for P 
\ the superlative blessing of PEACE. The first is, we think, the most ! 
eloquent. One paragraph in both is exactly the same; which the 

author very properly points out to the notice of the reader in the second , 


sermon. ‘The following lines are part of the passage :—* It wag not, 
Itrust, the puerile inducement of any who have come forward in this. 
generous career, to outshine their neighbours in the external garb and 
trappings of a military appearance ; or to assume a marked distine-» 
tion, without strenuously maintaining the just claim to it among us,’. 
—Such a remark may not be wholly unseasonable ; and the same, 
perhaps, may be said of that which soon afterward occurs:—* nor shall 
. any of us, I hope, in thought or deed, resemble Ephraim’s sons of 
Bbhz . old, 
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old, who being armed, and carrying bows, até said to have tyrned 
back, when’their services were the most needed.’ 


Art. §1. The Fall of Babylon, or the Harmony between Prophecy and 
Providence, in the Rise, Duration, and Destruction of Antichrist: de. 
‘]ivered to the Independent Congregation, Long-Buckby, North. 
amptonshire, in which are coniitiered the Opinions of Dr. Valpy, 
‘and E. King, Esq. By William Mosely. 8vo. 18. Chapman. 

“The question on which Mr. Mosely principally dissents from the 
writers above mentioned is concérning the epoch, from which the 
1260 years allotted for the rise and ruin of Antichrist is to take its 
date. Several opinions have been embraced on the subject. Dr, 
Valpy and Mr. Kiig have fixed on A. D: 538, the year in which 
Vigilius 1s said to have purchased the popedom ; and according to this 
date they find the destruction of the man of sin in 1798. Mr. Mosely, 
rejecting this xra, (as it should seem with good reason, ) fixes on the 
year 606 as the\commencement of the rei¢n of Antichrist ; at which 
period, as is génerally agreed by writers most eminent for a knowlege 
of antiquity, the despotical and hateful emperor Phocas was mn. 
diced to: take from the bishop of Constantinople the title of ecume- 
nical, or universal bishop, and to confer it on the Roman pontiff, 
The fact appears probable, and almost undoubted though Mosheim 
delivers the account with some apparent hesitation. Several writers 
of note have favoured the sentiment here espoused; among others, 
bishop Newton speaks of it as meriting attention. . This fast men- 
tioned author, many years ago, writing on the Revelation of St.John, 
considered it as not improbable that the kings of France, who contri- 
buted so greatly to the advancement of popery, might some time or 
other be the principal authors of her destruction.—Mr- Mosely 


_ jastly observes that * Antichrist is not yet destroyed.” The secular, 


power, indeed, he allows to be Jost: but even this, though he 


does not seem to apprehend it, may be recovered :—present appear- 


ances lead to a suggestion of this nature: but an impenetrable veil 
conceals the result. The author before us discovers a considerable 
share of that knowlege which is suited-to his subject; he is not a 
random theorist, but writes with attention and propriety, and gives to 


his speculations a practical direction. *@ Hi. 


Art. 52. Divine Mercy, the Refuge of Sinners in Distress : delivered 
at the Funeral of the late Mrs. Littlewood, Rochdale, May 28, 

- 1799, by John Faweett, A. M. To which is added, an Addréss 

sat the Interment, by John Hindle. Published at the Request of 

the Hearers. 8vo, 6d. Willis. a: 

This sermon was no doubt acceptable and impressive to those who 
were present on the affecting occasion of its delivery: ‘It is m the 
oldcalvinistic strain : but it presents many seasonable and useful truths 
in’a declamatery style, perhaps rather too diffuse for ‘the press 
The annexed address corresponds with the discourse, is adapted to the 
melancholy occurrence, and is not, as is sometimes the case, drawn 


out to a tedious ard iconvenient kngth. | Hi 
Aft. §3. The Consolations of Pure, Clgistianilty ; delivered. at Col-. 


lumpton, July 5, 1798, before the Society of Unitarian 


‘Christians, established in the West of England, for promoting 


Christian 


i. 
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Christian Knowlege, and the Practice of Virtue, by the Distri- 

bution of Books. By J. Isaac. 12mo. 8d. Johnson, 

Happy would it be, if Christians of every denomination did 
heartily regard those sentiments of candour, liberality, and truth, b 
which the sermon before us is introduced. Its principal intention is 
to propose some considerations, which ‘may support a cheerful 
frame of mind under the discouragements which attend Unitarian 
Christians ; and which,ought, also, to convince others, that all re- 
ligious consolation is not confined tu those who have embraced the 
doctrines of Calvin and Athanasius, which shey conceive to be cor- 
ruptions of Christiawity.’? Mr. Isaac illustrates his subject with serious 
simplicity, and concludes by observing,—‘ We will not triumph in the 
spread of any opinions; but will rejoice when we see the comforts and 
truths of the gospel, exciting all about us to more extensive bene- 
volence and piety, and to the practice of the virtues which shone 
so brilliantly in the conduct of the Holy Jesus,’ He . 


Art. §4. Occasioned by the sudden Decease of Mrs. Christiana 
Perkins, at Wilderly, in Shropshire, 18th March 1799, in the 
Seventy-First Year of her Age. By Nathan Potteus. 8vo. 
pp: 44- Johnson. , 
There may be. somewhat peculiar in the air and manner of this 

discourse : but it is plain, sensible, practical, and useful; while it 

convinces the understanding, it affects the heart, and exhorts the 
reader to a life of piety and virtue. "Che respected person, by whose 
decease it was occasioned, was the widow of a farmer; who was, hike 
herself, industrious and contented, and discharged with attention, in 
the fear of God, the duties of his station. Hence, among other in- 
structive remarks, the preacher observes ‘that a rural life is favour- 
able to virtuous habits, and perfecting the moral and religious cha- 
racter.” This he does with the design of exciting those who are 
thus situated, to be sensible of their peculiar advantages, and to 
improve them wisely. ‘ It is (says he) in your situation, that every 
thing tends to promote that serenity. of mind so friendly to serious 
thought and self-examination. That love of liberty and independence 
which you inhale with the breath of life gives strength and dignity 
to the mind.’ Yet, inclined as he is to speak advantageously of rural 
scenes and employments, and to cogs crowded towns and cities 
as unpropitious to virtue, he farther says, * doubtless there are many 
glorious and shining exceptions—many who have surmounted the 
wickedness of the world and * come off conquerors :’’~—and I shall be 
glad to be convinced that vice is not on the whole, ttiumphant in 
metropolitan cities !—That Paris and London at present are better 

than Nineveh and Babylon of old.’— ) 4 o 
The immediate occasion of his sermon leads Mr. P. to take notice 

of a sudden decease as a blessing to those who are habitually pre- 

pared: ‘On this principle, (he adds,) I never join in the prayer 
against ‘sudden death.’ In the liturgy, where there is so much to 
admire and approve, it is by no means wonderful that. some excep- 
tionable passages should still remain. When the good-man has 
*¢ finished his work,’”? why should he not be glad to go home, and 


** rest from his labours,” knowing that his works shall follow him ? Mi 
Art. 
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Art. 95. A Discourse delivered on the Fast Day in February 1799, in 
the Church of. St. Lawrence, Winchester. By the Rev. Henry 
Gabell, A.B. Rector. 8vo. 4s. Cadell jun. and Davies. 

Ass @ political LectureyMr. Gabell discovers considerable ability and 
adroitness in combating the principles of certain theortsts. He may 
not be thoroughly correct in all his positions and reasonings, nor so per- 
fectly calm and dispassionate as we.could always wish the clerical poli- 
tician to be: but there 1sa manliness in his style: and sentiments which 
must please ; and, while he labours to expose romantic ideas, he does 
not wish to repress and chill the noble energies of man, by the be- 
numbing hand of despotism. He does not, like King James’s 
preachers, quote scripture to prove the Divine right ; nor express 2 
desire to preclude the people of this country from any real improve- 
ment in the art ‘of civil government :—quite the contrary: ‘men (he 
says) will sooner believe that the Christian religion is false, than that 
it is unlawful to resist oppression ;’ yet he fecls himself required ta 
expose the folly of prescribing revolutions as the remedy for every 
slight disorder in the state; and to guard his countrymen from rush- 
Ing, under 1. € ‘ear of rega/, on the more fatal extreme of popular dese 
potism. He fairly puts the question: ¢ Is the British Constitution 
radically unfavourable to Human Happiness?’ Every rational person 
must assert the contrary. : 

Mr. G.’s observations on philanthropy. may expose him to some 
critical comments: but we have notroom for them. He might other- 
wise be reminded that his remarks apply as strongly against Christian 


benevolence, as against what he terms the new philosophy. It is trues. 


as Mr. G. observes, that general philanthropy can rarely prompt 
to any great exertion: but then it tends to expand the heart, and to 
deliver it from stupid and irrational enmities. 

The author farther considers ‘ war as an evil inherent in humanity, 


as a casualty inseparable from the nature of society ;’—we do not deny, 


the position ; but we may ask how, on this principle, are those pleasing: 
hopes to be realized which our religion excites, and those prophecies 


to be fulfilled which promise the amity of the lion with the lamb? —. Moo: 


Art. 56. Presentation of Colours by Mrs.-William Garrett to the Reyat. 


Garrison Volunteers, under the Command of Major William Gar-: 
rett; preached in the Garrison Chapel, Portsmouth, May 29,. 


1799, by the Rev. John Davies. 4to. #s. Printed at Portsmouth, 
his sermon accords with the occasion, being a popular discourse 
on the Divine superintendence, and on the circumstances of the times, 


and of our own country in particular. The writer, makes great use. 


of Scriptural language, and animates us to § splendid exertions’ at 

this period, when (he observes). it is evident, the Lord hath a contros 

wersy with usy) | 

Art. 57. The Doctrine of Christianity on the Subject of War : preached 
at the Consecration of the Colours presented by the Honourable 
Mrs. Peachey to the Royston and Barkway Volunteer Corps, 1st 


Aug. 1799. By George Law, M.A. Prebendary of Carlisle. 


4to. 1s. Faulder. 

In consequence of the title prefixed to this”sermon, we opened it 
with some expectation: but Mr. Law makes no discovery of any one 
doctrine of Christianity on the subject of war ; he only finds out that 

‘we 
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¢ we are left by Christianity, under the guidance-of good principles, 
to the exercise of our own discretion.’ This, however, may as w 
be called the doctrine of Christianity respecting the formation of con- 
stitutions, the making of poor-laws, or any other matter. Finding, 
indeed, that very little could be said on the title prefixed to this dis- 
course, the preacher soon loses sight of it, and proceeds more 
properly to inquire how far we are sanctioned by the principles of 
morality and justice, in entering into and prosecutiny that arduous 
contest in which we are at present engaged ; and conceiving that our 
Constitution, Property, and Religion are at stake, he pleads for the 
justice and necessity of the war.—The sermon concludes with a sen- 
sible and animated address on the occasion. 


Art. 58. Preached at the Lent Assizes, holden at Kingston, Sur- 
rey, March 18, 1799, and published at the unanimous Request of 
the Gentlemen of the Grand Jury. By John Hayter, A.M. 4to. 
1s. Hatchard. 

The great object of this studied discourse is to extol the justly ad- 
mired British Constitution. ‘ Political wisdom, or public justice, {it 
is observed, ) is the most extensive, the most useful, the highest talent 
to which men can attain.’ _ All judicial establishments are said to have 
been disgraced by one great and essential defect, ¢‘ a defect which, in 
the present day, is 2 in the same establishments of ever 
country, except ¢his.’—This defect, we understand, is partiality and is- 
equality, in the attainment and possession of just rights and advan- 
tages. What Mr. H. has advanced on this subject seems worthy of 


attention. 








he 


© To the Montuiy Reviewers. 
¢ GENTLEMEN, 


‘ I" your Review of Dr. Woodville’s Reports on the Variole Vacci 
page 417, August Review, you say, .“* sthly, The following nice ob- 

servations we think should be repeatedly made before the conclusion 

beadmitted: ‘“‘if a person has casually received the infection,”’ &c, &c. 

* Now, having had very considerable practice both inthe natural and 
inoculated small-pox for upwards of twenty years, I have several times 
had an opportunity of observing appearances take place in the arms 
of my patients similar to those described by Dr. Woodville.—I have 
inoculated several patients who had previously received the infection 
of the natural small-pox, the puncture on their arms inflamed very 
faintly, stopped increasing as soon as the variolous fever came on, 
and afterwards became a simple pustule maturating like the rest.— 
I have also inoculated many patients on one arm, which has gone on 
very regularly, and a day or two previous to the eruptive fever’s 
coming on I have inserted variolous matter into the other arm, ang 
as soon as the fever took place, this last incision inflamed, got on 
rapidly, and was in a very short time as extensive as the first. 

* The concurrent testimony of different practitioners must be the 
most effectual support of Dr. Woodville’s observations; for that purpose 
Ihave given you mine; and am, Gentlemen, with great respect and 
esteem, your constant reader and well-wisher, R.R.N. 

* €olchester, Oct. 19, 1799.’ | 


We find that this fact is now well ascertained, but we are obli 
to R. R. N. for his communication. Se obliged 
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© Jo the Montury Reviswere. 


“I" the Transactions of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 

vol, xvi. p. 265, there is a communication from John Sneyd, Esq, 
respecting thé preservation of seeds for vegetation, by packing When te 
absorbent paper, and surrounding the same by raisins, or brown moist 
sugar; which by experiment seems to afford that general moisture re. 
quisite to preserve the seeds in a state fit for vegetation. ‘That this me. 
thod is likely to prove successful, is in some measure confirmed, if not 
anticipated, by the late Phillip Miller, who observes in his Gardener’s 
Dictionary, under the History of the Authemis Pyrethrum (pellitory of 
Spain); “the fir-t time I raised this p'ant was from seeds which-were 
picked out of (from among) raisins: this was in 1732, and the year 
after, the plants produced seeds, which ripened well; so that I had a 
supply of them to distribute.” 

* As you have very properly quoted Mr. Sneyd’s communication, I 
thought the alflove confirmation of the method recommended might 
prove acceptable to the Naturalist ; and you will perhaps be led to in- 
troduce it into the Correspondence’ of your Review, and thereby diffuse 
the knowlege of so easy a method of preserving seeds in a state of vege- 
tation. . 

* Basinghall-street, Oct. 31, 1799. J.C. LETTSOM.’ 





We have received a letter from Dr. Ferriar, of Manchester, in 
which we are desired to announce that he has used the infusion of 
digitalis, as a lotion, with remarkable success, in the inflammator 
affection accompanying anasarca of the inferior extremities. As this 
species of inflammation has hitherto proved intractable, he wishes to 
communicate a knowlege of the method of cure without delay, 
through the medium of our publication.—We are happy in seconding 


_ the Doctor’s good intention. 


Dr. F.’s “ EZssay on the medical properties of the Digitalis Pur- 
purea’’ (just published) is under our perusal, and will very soon be 
farther noticed in our Review. 





The receipt of a second letter from A. B. is acknowleged: but 
we are prevented from entering into the subject of it, by having un- 
fortunately lost thé gentleman to whose remarks it verti taee re- 
fers. We hope that this circumstance will excuse us from paying 
that minute attention to this correspondent, which the respectability 
of his communications would otherwise secure. 





We are obliged by the general style and complection of the letter 
from E. M. of Sunderland, relative to a work published in the year 
17953 in reviewing which, E. M. says, we committed a small oversight. 
df this were the case, we are sorry for it: but it is totally impossible 


for us, at this distance of time, to ascertain the point, or to remedy 
the evil, if such it be. 





A. Z.’s. 2d letter is just received. 





cr In the Review for October, p. 146.1. 7. for ¢ bright’ read 
light, andl. 9. fort light? read bright ; p. 149. 1. 14. for* spred’ read 
spread; p. 217. 1. 7. frombott. dele the quotation: comma before 
© As an instance, &ce 5 p. 239. 1. 15. for § not were,’ read were not. 


f&hA fe fo ar Ei place , L109. por'c deity 
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